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The  froward  retention  of  custom  is  as  turbulent  a  thing  as  revolution. — JLord 
Bacon. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  E..  No.  2315)  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  investigate  the  question  of  the  tariff  and  internal-revenue 
laws- 
Mr.  COX  said : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  There  is  a  surplus  in  our  Federal  revenues.  To 
tlie  unreflecting  tMs  is  a  sign  of  wealth.  To  the  reflecting  it  is  per- 
ilous. To  the  deliberative,  it  is  a  sign  of  poverty,  in  several  senses. 
Party  conventions  denounced  such  a  surplus.  Economy  calculated 
its  ultimate  losses.  Morality  deplored  the  greed  and  denounced  the 
corrupting  devices  by  which  this  surplus  has  accumulated,  and  is  to 
he  grasped.  Good  men  plead  for  its  retention  in  the  pockets  of  the 
people  as  General  Jackson  advised,  and  for  a  speedy  demolition  of 
this  too  conspicuous  fiscal  monument  raised  to  attract  spoliation.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  earnestly  asks  for  its  reduction.  Even  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McKinley]  confesses  that  there  are  excres- 
cences to  be  removed,  incongruities  to  be  corrected,  wrongs  in  inter- 
pretation to  be  corrected  at  once,  and  other  matters  to  be  remedied 
and  without  delay ;  and  yet  he  follows  the  protection  sentiment,  which 
has  but  one  voice  for  a  commission,  one  voice  for  the  resignation 
of  our  office  on  this  most  important  duty  of  legislation ! 

Excesses  in  anything  are  bad.  Excessive  taxes  are  very  bad.  Ex- 
cessive cost  for  fuel,  shelter,  clothing,  and  food  are  worse.  But  all 
are  embraced  in  an  excessive  tax  or  tariff'. 

Our  Federal  courts  may  decide  in  favor  of  revenue  taxes  and 
against  all  taxes  raised  to  help  trade  principally  or  incidentally.  (20 
Wallace,  665.)  Our  financial  ideas  may  be  outraged  by  the  leeches 
who,  under  the  shibboleth  of  protection,  drain  industry  of  its  wage 
and  reward ;  but,  sir,  no  politician  of  average  cunning  or  brain,  un- 
less he  live  in  a  locality  utterly  prostituted  by  fallacy  and  selfish- 
ness, but  will  know  that  the  present  surplus  revenue  is  an  evil  and 
a  load.  When,  therefore,  advocacy  was  made  in  this  House  for  set- 
ting down  this  bill  for  action,  I  knew  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
those  who  deftly  managed  it  to  continue  the  present  condition  of  sur- 
plus. Especially  the  mongers  in  iron,  with  plausible  theory,  meant 
to  continue  the  excesses. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  yon  see  a  member  voting  even  to  take  up 
a  bill  which  is  sure  to  pass,  like  this,  you  may  know  that  he  is  a 
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"basincss"  man  and  full  of  sarcasm  about  doctrinaires  and  theory. 
These,  sir,  are  the  men  who  gave  and  who  perpetuate  the  atrocious 
system  which  we  are  striving  to  ameliorate  or  abolish. 

Sir,  the  amount  collected  for  the  frugal  administration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  in  excess  of  our  needs.  The  excess  is  over  a  hundred  mill- 
ions. It  is  taken  out  of  the  popular  pocket.  It  is  put  here  into  a  big 
building  on  Pennsylvania  avenue.  I  emphasize  Pennsylvania,  for  it 
is  the  Pennsylvania  avenue  to  the  Treasury.  [Laughter.]  The  in- 
terest on  the  debt,  not  counting  sinking  fund  for  the  present  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1882,  will  be  more  than  a  hundred  and  forty  millions 
beyond  our  extravagant  expenditures.  Likely  we  will  have  some 
millions  more  than  I  count,  and  if  a  tenth  of  the  bills  before  us  become 
law  we  will  be  bankrupt  even  with  the  extraordinary  surplus. 

ESTIMATES  AND  BILLS. 

The  total  estimates  and  their  additions  for  the  forthcoming  appro- 
priations amount  nearly  to  $400,000,000.  I  trust  that  they  will  not 
be  exceeded.  But  what  a  pell-mell  rush  after  our  surplus  do  our 
Calendars  present  ?  I  have  had  one  of  our  clerks  make  a  statement 
by  going  over  all  the  bills  thus  far  presented.  He  counted  5,664  bills 
and  185  joint  resolutions.  These  ask  for  |627,431,936.62.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  is  116,380,000  for  public  buildings.  There  were  in  fur- 
ther addition  on  the  Speaker's  table  last  week  bills  amounting  to 
$730,014.26.    Still  there  is  to  be  added  1,190  pension  bills ! 

I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  largest  drain  made  on  this  patient  people 
is  the  drain  on  their  credulity.  They  are  expected  to  believe  that 
these  surpluses  are  beneficent  and  needed.  They  are  expected  to 
approve  of  our  postponement  and  delegation  of  our  duties  in  refer- 
ence to  this  gravest  matter  of  urgent  legislation. 

May  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  place  in  a  brief  way  before  the  com- 
mittee some  of  the  points  against  this  commission  ?  I  know  com- 
missions are  hateful  since  1876-77,  when  much  demoralization  ensued 
by  their  creation.  Because,  sir,  we  gave  away  our  power  to  a  court 
of  high  dignity  and  resort  then,  on  a  popular  question  concerning 
majorities  in  a  Presidential  election,  does  it  follow  that  we  should 
give  it  away  to  a  business  commission  interested  only  in  dividends 
made  out  of  the  interference  of  Government  ifi  the  business  of  the 
people  ? 

THE  COMMISSION. 

These  are  some  of  the  points  as  I  see  them  against  the  commission 
bill : 

1.  There  is  an  immediate  necessity  for  curtailing  the  Government 
revenues.  Eeason :  If  we  do  not,  we  must  use  the  surj^lus  in  one  of 
two  ways : 

First,  in  schemes  of  extravagance,  an  alternative  not  to  bethought 
of;  not  alone  because  of  the  injustice  of  bleeding  an  overtaxed  peo- 
ple for  reckless  wasting,  but  also  because  such  wasting  is  corrupting 
to  every  energy  of  government. 

Second,  to  redeem  the  bonds.  But  the  Government  bonds  are  the 
standard  security  of  the  country.  Our  whole  financial  system  (of 
banks  of  deposit,  banks  of  issue,  trust  companies,  savings-banks,  in- 
Hurance  coriipanies,  and  general  trust  funds)  is  built  on  the  bonds. 
It  will  be  dangerous  to  draw  away  that  foundation  suddenly.  JErgo, 
wo  must  not  pay  oil'  our  national  debt  too  fast  until  our  financial  sys- 
tem is  changed.    I  know  what  to  say  when  such  a  change  is  before  us. 

2.  There  is  an  imnfiodiat(M)X]MMli('T)<'y  in  reducing  taxation.  Taxes 
stand  lor  more  than  the  amount  of  tlu^  bnnU'.n  represented  in  dollars. 
They  cntci- into  the  cost  of  product  ion  ;  and  supposing  they  enter 
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into  the  cost  of  tlie  raw  material,  they  malse  part  of  an  initial  value, 
which  is  added  to  at  each  change  and  sale — both  hy  profits,  interest, 
and  expenses— until  when  the  finished  article  reaches  the  consumer 
the  "  tax"  may  have  been  rolled  up  to  ten  times  its  original  bulk. 
The  industries  of  the  country  are  even  now  having  a  strikes  and  a 
struggle  to  live,  and  especially  to  make  their  way  in  the  world's  mar- 
kets ;  they  need  immediate  relief  from  needless  taxation. 

3.  While  it  is  easy  to  bring  about  a  conviction  that  the  tariff  is  a 
very  complex  structure  and  needs  experts  to  understand  it,  it  is  ab- 
solute folly  to  say  that  glaring  abuses  are  not  appa  rent  to  the  eye  of 
even  a  superficial  analyst.  It  needs  no  expert  testimony  to  prove  that 
the  duty  on  steel  rails  is  a  fraud.  The  present  rate  was  put  on  when 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  rails  was  five  times  as  great  as  it  is  to-day. 
The  duty  on  copper  and  cox)per  ore  is  an  obvious  swindle.  We  have 
the  most  productive  copper  mines  in  the  world,  and  American  cop- 
per is  actually  sold  cheaper  to  Englishmen  than  to  Americans.  The 
duty  on  raw  wool  is  a  sop  to  the  farmers  which  is  as  much  a  sham  as 
the  duties  on  wheat ;  American  wools  have  ruled  lower  in  price  since 
the  duty  was  on  than  before.  The  duties  on  wool  and  copper  are 
fatal  to  the  extension  of  our  trade  Vvdth  the  River  Platte  countries 
and  Australia. 

In  a  word,  there  are  numerous  cases  where  the  slightest  examina- 
tion would  discover  the  advisability  of  reduction  or  abolition  of 
duties.  Take  these  now,  reduce  or  abolish  them  at  once  ,*  and  let 
your  commission  go  to  work  too,  if  you  wish ! 

4.  The  findings  of  the  commission  would  be  of  no  more  value  than 
the  findings  which  may  be  now  brought  out  by  the  opposing  discus- 
sions of  free-traders  and  protectionists  in  Congress.  Free-trade 
Congressmen  are  of  course  bound  to  insist  that  one  side  of  every 
tariff  case  is  already  made  up — namely,  the  side  of  the  people.  The 
reasons  for  the  abolishment  of  the  duty  are  established  by  the  uni- 
versal principle.  The  only  testimony,  then,  is  the  testimony  of  the 
defense,  and  it  is  safe  to  trust  those  interested  to  be  at  Washington 
in  full  force  to* present  their  views.  [Laughter.] 

If  you  would  know  who  will  serve  on  this  commission  read  the  peti- 
tions sent  here  for  the  ^'  Eaton  bill."  The  men  who  represent  the  com- 
mission in  advance  rejjresent  trades  and  business,  not  consumers  or 
farmers — not  the  people.  It  is  wool,  silk,  iron,  steel,  pottery,  shoe 
and  leather,  cotton  and  woolen  manufacturers,  book-pirates,  tex- 
tiles, glass,  lumber,  salt,  paper,  cotton,  machinery,  and  those  inter- 
ested to  get  more  out  of  the  people  than  prudent,  unprotected  busi- 
ness can  honestly  produce. 

My  friend  from  Kentucky,  in  an  interview,  placed  the  whole  matter 
in  its  proper  light,  with  a  gleam  of  felicitous  facetice.  Mr.  Kistott  was 
asked  as  to  his  opinion  of  the  proposed  tariff  commission  : 

"  Of  course  I  would  not  presume  to  criticise  the  action  of  any  one  else,"  he  said, 
*'  especially  in  advance ;  but  if  I  should  vote  for  such  a  measure  I  think  I  should 
feel  very  much  as  if  I  had  stultified  myself,  for  I  really  think  that  if  the  chosen 
representatives  of  the  people  feel  that  they  so  far  lack  the  capacity  to  mature 
wholesome  legislation  on  any  subject  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  call  for  the  assist- 
ance of  outsiders  to  perfect  it  for  them  they  had  better  resign  and  let  those  como 
here  who  have  it.  I  consider  the  whole  protective  system  as  a  cunningly  devised 
scheme  to  I'ob  Peter  in  order  to  enrich  Paul,  and  I  think  the  main  object  of  this 
proposed  commission  is  to  convince  poor  Peter  that  he  is  robbed  for  his  own  good, 
and  that  he  ought  to  feel  very  happy  when  he  sees  Paul  growing  rich  at  his  ex- 
pense. Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  in  my  judgment  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
proposed  commission  is  to  collate  a  batch  of  specious  protection  sophisms  in  the 
form  of  a  '  report,'  to  be  printed  at  the  public  expense  and  circulated  by  the  jnillion 
throu.^h  the  mail  under  the  frank  of  members  of  Congress  just  in  time  for  the  next 
Presidential  campaign ;  and  I  think  that  wiU  be  preciselj'-  the  result  should  the  bill 
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become  a  law.  A  very  smart  trick,  well  worthy  of  the  sagacity  of  a  set  of  sharp- 
sigh  ted  patriots  who  can  see  a  three-cent  piece  farther  witu  the  naked  eye  than  an 
honest  farmer  can  the  full  moon  through  a  telescope." 

The  men  who  will  be  on  this  proposed  commission  are  already  in 
the  public  mind.  They  create  and  subsidize  politics.  They  expect 
their  compensation.  All  creations  of  this  nature  are  symbolic,  but 
the  creator  is  greater  than  the  symbols. 

Great  are  the  symbols  of  being,  but  that  which  is  symboled  is  greater ; 
Vast  the  created  and  beheld,  but  vaster  the  inward  creator ; 
Back  of  the  sound  broods  the  silence,  back  of  the  gift  stands  the  giving ; 
Back  of  the  hand  that  receives  thrill  the  sensitive  nerves  of  receiving. 

Whose  nerves  will  thrill  with  the  delight  of  receiving  is  already 
fixed  by  those  who  support  the  commission,  and  whose  trades  are 
represented  in  their  petitions  for  the  Eaton  bill. 

DOWN  WITH  THE  INTEBNAL-EEVENUB  MACHINERY  ! 

I  favor  openly  and  boldly  the  entire  abolition  of  the  cumbrous, 
corrupt,  and  spying  system  of  the  internal  revenue.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  that  its  officers  are  corrupt ;  it  is  the  system.  Its  officers 
pursue  the  voter  into  his  cigar  and  tobacco  shops  and  into  stills,  brew- 
eries, and  factories  with  threats,  and  it  has  its  army  of  5,000.  Worse 
than  the  janizary  or  the  mameluke,  it  undertakes  by  its  occult  ma- 
chinery to  intimidate  and  defraud.  Away  with  it!  Every  speck  of 
it  on  our  body-politic  is  a  cancer.  I  am  willing  to  meet  this  issue  at 
the  polls,  and  woe  be  to  that  member  who  upholds  it  to  overfill  our 
Treasury  that  the  greedy  may  riot  in  the  people's  hard-earned  means 
collected  by  its  officials.  Indeed  it  seems  a  part  of  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  dominant  party  to  allow  no  reduction  in  any  shape.  The  sur- 
plus is  to  be  piled  up  y«ar  after  year,  and  this  is  the  issue  we  are  to 
meet. 

My  friend  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Speer]  has  expended  some  of  that 
pure  elocution  with  which  he  graces  our  fervid  hours  here  upon  the 
''excise  system  as  an  infernal  one."  It  is  in  its  details  and  execution 
bad  enough ;  but  it  has  the  virtue  of  directness,  witTti  all  its  harsh- 
ness of  espionage  and  seizure.  He  quotes  with  favorable  comment  the 
resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  years  ago  [Mr.  Kel- 
jLEY]  which  passed,  106  to  6,  for  its  abolishment.  He  places  me  rightly 
at  that  time  as  an  opponent  of  that  attempt.  He  does  me  the  honor  to 
quote  a  resolution  of  mine  looking  to  two  objects :  first,  frugality  in 
expenditure  and  reduction  of  taxation ;  second,  tlie  abolishment  of 
the  internal-revenue  system  and  the  sum  required  from  it  to  be  col- 
lected by  the  States.*    I  believed  in  this  plan  then  and  I  believe  in 


*  The  following  is  Mr.  Cox's  resolution  : 

■Whereas  tlio  Government  of  the  United  States  was  established  by  the  people  for 
their  own  ])rot(x;tion  and  benclit,  and  should  be  administered  iipbu  the  strictest 

Erinciplcs  ol'  fnii^alil  y  iuid  (u  oiioniy  in  its  expenditures,  and  that  no  money  should 
e  taken  from  t  he,  pcoplo  by  laxution,  except  to  sui)])ly  the  necessary  wants  of  the 
Gov<',niir)(  iit  adiiiinislcicd  mi)oii  siic.li  pvinci])le.s ;  and  whereas,  at  the  presenttime 
th(5  oidiiiaiy  c  x  |kii<I  its  oI'  tlio  ( Jovoiiiiuont,  oxt',lusivo  of  the  payment  of  the  in- 
tercsl-  'Ml  (lie,  public  (l(il)t,  ;uid  ;i  ^<^;w()M;ll)h^  siun  to  Ixi  ai)])lied  in  the  reduction  of 
aaid  <U:\>1,  Kliuuhl  not  cxccf-d  tlio  sinn  of  $100, 000. OIK)  annually;  and  wliereas  the 
money  annually  taa.sed  hy  taxaljon  upon  tlui  pooj))!*  Hliouid  noil;  exceed  the  sum  of 
$2.00,600,000,  Maif]  MiuM  hc.'in  j;  lunply  Hnliic,i(^nt  to  provi(l(^  for  tlie  ordinary  expendi- 
tures of  the  (Joveriinnint,,  the  payment  ol'  tlie  intere.s(.  of  the  public  debt,  and 
$2r),000,000  to  1)0  apiilied  in  li(inida,'tin}i,  tlie  principal  of  said  debt;  and  whereas  it 
is  believed  that  tlie  existing  inter  nal  revenue  Hystoin  shoiild  b(^  abolished,  and  the 
8um  deemed  proper  to  raisiid  hy  in((»rnal  taxation  assigned  in  Just  quotas  or 
proportions  to  the  several  Staliis  to  be  collocated  by  Uk^  anthoritios  tliereof  and 
J)ai(l  info  the  national  Ti-eaMiii  y,  lilierc^by  dispeiisin';' wil  li  tln^  expensive,  corrupt- 
ing, ftnd  annoying  machinery  now  in  force  for  that  pniposo,  &,c. 
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it,  somewhat  modified,  now.  It  would  liave  worked  like  a  charm. 
But  other  counsels  were  then  dominant  and  are  dominant  now.  Pro- 
tectionists were  not  in  favor  of  reducing  the  taxation  by  tariff  or  for 
the  frugalities  which  I  commended ;  but  they  were  in  favor  of  a  hasty 
riddance  of  the  internal-revenue  system.  I  gladly  favor  this  riddance 
to-day.  Let  the  additional  sum  we  need  for  frugal  administration,  if 
raised  by  internal-revenue  laws,  not  only  be  reduced  on  many  articles 
and  objects,  but  let  it  be  collected  by  the  customs  officers.  Why  not  ? 
If  we  retain  these  revenues  on  tobacco  and  spirits  and  let  their  rates 
be  reduced,  the  reduction  will  increase  the  revenue — which  gives  90.6 
per  cent,  of  the  internal  revenue — sufficient  for  frugality.  As  in  the 
past  so  in  the  future,  for  when  the  whisky  tax  has  been  raised  the 
revenues  have  decreased,  and  vice  versa.  There  was  a  loss  in  1880  of 
116,000,000  of  revenue  by  the  increase  under  the  rate  of  1875  of  90 
cents  a  gallon.  A  return  to  the  lower  tax  of  50  cents  per  gallon  would 
again  inerease  the  revenue  millions.  These  facts  are  authentic. 
(North  American  Review  of  1881,  page  609. )  But  the  Republican  cau- 
cus has  ruled  otherwise.  The  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  [Mr. 
Kelley]  follows  not  his  own  judgment,  but  the  caucus.  The  issue 
is  made.    Let  us  follow  it  to  the  end. 

WHY  HAS  NOT  THE  TARIFF  BEEN  REVISED? 

The  tariff  we  seek  to  revise  is  a  monument  of  war  necessity,  and 
of  subsequent  treachery.  It  was  promised  to  be  reformed  after  the 
war  when  the  internal  taxes  were  reduced  on  home  manufactures. 
The  protectionists  kno  w  that  it  stands  on  shaky  ground.  They  would 
postpone  its  modification,  because  one  link  in  the  common  bond  which 
binds  its  selfish  enactments  and  mutual  aggrandizement  once  sev- 
ered the  whole  chain  falls  to  pieces.  Hence  they  are  anxious  for 
changes,  but  do  not  want  to  begin.  The  commission  is  a  convenient 
expedient  with  which  to  promise  and  not  perform. 

The  committee  which  reports  this  commission  measure  had  prom- 
ised us,  in  the  words  of  the  member  from  Kansas,  that  we  would  have 
a  tariff  bill  -so  as  to  amend  its  details.  They  gave  us  three  little  bills, 
and  we  allowed  them  unanimous  consent  to  put  them  through  the 
House.  I  shall  refer  to  them  hereafter  as  the  sum  of  the  immense 
deference  which  this  committee  has  shown  to  the  House. 

Nor  is  it  any  reason  for  postponing  a  revision  of  the  tariff  that 
the  Democrats  had  the  power  for  two  Congresses  and  failed  to  re- 
peal its  war  features  and  restore  those  of  1846  and  1857,  as  adminis- 
tered by  Robert  J.  Walker  and  James  Guthrie.  For  one  I  am  not 
responsible  for  this  criminal  negligence. 

In  answer  to  what  has  been  said  by  gentlemen  to-day,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  [Mr.  Burrows,]  I  say 
that  I  know  that  less  than  a  score  of  Democrats  united  in  former 
Congresses  with  the  entire  body  of  the  opposition  to  prevent  a  re- 
vision of  the  tariff.  His  criticism  is  just  on  some  of  our  party,  but 
not  on  all.  But  I  do  not  make  this  a  party  question.  To  me  it  is 
economic  only. 

I  see  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chace]  observing  my 
remarks.  He  is  a  business  man.  He  is  thereby  unfitted  for  tariff 
legislation  in  the  general  interest,  just  as  a  business"  commission 
would  be.  I  beg  to  say  I  learned  my  political  economy  in  Rhode 
Island,  at  Browa  University,  from  Dr.  Wayland.  He  taught  me  the 
morality  of  the  question.    This  I  shall  never  forget  in  my  votes  here. 

When  we  attained  power  in  1875  we  founft  a  small  free  list  and  a 
monstrous  burden  on  2,000  articles  made  abroad  which  compete  here. 
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It  was  protection,  complicate  and  tyrannous.  Even  the  flag  was  made 
to  pay  112,  woolen^over  80,  and  cottons  from  45  to  71  x)er  cent.  Spe- 
cific duties  rendered  it  still  more  complex  and  unequal.  It  remains 
a  monumental  load.  It  destroyed  commerce  to  build  up  at  its  expense 
manufactures.  The  consumer  was  fined  to  help  the  maker  of  un- 
salable goods.  It  pirated  on  farms  to  help  forges.  Even  General 
Garfield  cried  aloud  against  its  commercial  despotism,  and  for  liberty 
to  trade  more  freely,  until  his  voice  was  stifled  in  the  smoke  of  tor- 
ment which  came  from  the  furnaces  in  Northeastern  Ohio.  Our  mer- 
chant marine  went  under  the  deluge  of  selfishness  and  meanness.  The 
millions  that  sank  with  it  were  found  in  the  cofiers  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  their  kindred  philosophers.  My  district  in  New  York  City, 
that  used  to  rejoice  in  ship-building,  and  when  men  by  the  thousand 
answered  the  summons  of  the  ^ '  old  bell,"  is  now  deserted.  The  grass 
is  growing  where  the  boiler-makers  worked.  The  docks  and  engines 
of  happy  labor  are  pitiable  to  behold.  The  tariff  has  done  it  all.  No 
relief  has  come,  and  our  flag  is  unknown  upon  the  sea.  The  prophecy 
of  De  Tocqueville  as  to  our  supremacy  on  the  ocean,  it  is  now  laugh- 
able and  lamentable  to  read.  *  What  excuse  is  given  for  this  condition 
of  things?    Wages!  Wages!    Let  me  answer  this  fallacy  of  wages. 

WAGES  QUESTION. 

The  assertion  that  protection  makes  wages  high  is  probably  the 
most  potent  defense  which  protectionists  at  this  time  possess.  It 
appeals,  and  very  properly,  to  the  bread-and-butter  instincts  of  the 
masses.  It  lays  hold  of  the  generous  impulses  of  the  well-to-do. 
The  aim  professed  to  be  achieved  by  protection,  high  wages,  is  in- 
deed so  absolutely  desirable  that  the  wonderful  thing  is  not  that  the 
masses  wish  to  support  the  system  which  promises  such  a  result,  but 
rather  that  anybody  can  be  made  to  believe  that  tariff  reformers  or 
free-traders  want  to  make  wages  low,  yet  multitudes  do  believe  it. 
Why,  else,  such  floods  of  eloquence  in  the  halls  of  Congress  to  dem- 
onstrate the  desirability  of  good  pay  to  the  toilers  ?    Why,  else,  such 


*Erom  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  G-ulf  of  Mexico  the  coast  of  the  TJnited 
States  extends  for' nearly  nine  hundred  leagues.  These  shores  form  a  single,  un- 
interrupted line ;  they  are  all  under  the  same  rule.  There  is  no  nation  in  the 
world  which  can  offer  to  commerce  ports  with  greater  depth,  greater  width,  and 
greater  safety.  *  *  *  Europe  is,  then,  the  market  of  America,  as  America  is 
the  market  of  Europe  ;  and  maritime  trade  is  as  necessary  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  TJnited  States,  to  bring  their  agricultural  produce  to  our  ports,  as  to  take  our 
manufactures  to  them.  The  Anglo-Americans  have  at  all  times  shown  a  decided 
taste  for  the  sea.  Their  independence  in  breakin,g  the  commercial  links  which 
bound  them  to  England  gave  a  new  and  powerful  impulse  to  th<ur  maritime 
genius.  Since  that  time  the  number  of  the  ships  belonging  to  the  Union  has  in- 
creased nearly  as  fast  as  tlie  number  of  its  inhabitants.  At  this  (hiy  it  is  the 
Americans  themselves  wlio  can-y  to  their  homes  nine-tenths  of  the  imports  from 
Euroy)e.  It  is  tbe  Americans,  too,  who  carry  to  tb(^  ronsumovs  of  Eiu-opo  three- 
quari(ir,sor  tlie  oxpoi-l  s  of  tlie  New  World.  '  Tlie  sliijis  of  the  United  States  fill 
the  ports  ol'  Havre  and  Liverpool.  One  sees  but  fevs^  Englisli  or  French  ships  in 
the])ort()f  NvAV  Yorii.  'JMuts,  not  only  does  tlie  Ainorican  merchant  brave  com- 
petition on  his  own  soil;  he,  conine-les  sner(wsriilly  v/itli  (oi-(>i<:ne,rs  on  lh<>jrs.  *  *  * 
1  think  tliat  nal  ions,  like  men,  a'hnost,  always  show  I'roiu  llieir  youth  the  power- 
ful features  of  theii'  destiny.  When  I  seethe  spirit,  witii  which  Anglo-Ameri- 
cima  carry  on  trade,  tiie  la,ei'lit  i(is  t  li(>,y  |)0ssess  lor  (loin??;  it,  (Jie  success  whiclithey 
Sittain  ill  it,  I  cannot  heli)  helieving  ti'iaJ,  they  will  on<*  day  heconio  the  iirst  m.'iri- 
time power  of  the  glohe.  'IMiey  are,  imitelled  <,o  lia-ke  possession  of  Uie  sea  as  the 
llomana  wej'e  lo  con(|iie,r  t  he,  \\/(>y\t\.—J)(' TuccjucviMe's  J)emnn-acy,  18<i5,  volume  2, 
chapter  10. 

Tlie  H\n])H  of  tlio  United  Stales  a,r'e  not  one-fourth,  or,  if  stiniin  is  taken  into  ac- 
count/not  one-seventh  ol'  Uiosc  of  England!  And  wliile  Am(^ri(;an  ships  carry  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  United  States,  British  ships  carry  rauoh 
luoru  than  one-half  of  that  trade! 
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ponderous  enginery  of  logic  to  prove  that  starvation  among  the 
workers  is  not*  an  element  of  national  prosperity  ?  Multitudes  do 
believe  it.  They  accept  without  a  shade  of  incredulity  the  stupid 
assertion  that  there  are  men  in  this  country  actually  roaming  at 
large  who  wish  to  reduce  our  wage-earning  citizens  to  the  condition 
of  sla  ves  of  the  soil. 

Free-traders  do  not  want  to  reduce  anything,  excepting  taxation, 
scarcity,  and  hardship.  They  are  in  favor  of  high  wages,  as  every- 
body is.  The  difference  is,  that  the  free-traders  maintain  that  wages 
will  reach  their  highest  under  liberty.  Why  not  ?  Why  should  not 
every  man,  being  free,  use  his  energy  in  his  own  way  ?  Why  should 
he  not  select  the  most  fruitful  fields  whereon  to  use  the  most  efficient 
methods,  and  to  exchange  the  products  of  his  energy  wherever  he 
can  get  the  most  for  them  ?  The  protectionist  claims  to  make  wages 
high  by  artificial  contrivances  and  restrictions,  by  turning  industry 
in  this  direction  or  in  that,  according  to  the  mere  plans  of  a  council 
of  philosophers  who  undertake  to  run  the  machinery  of  civilization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spoken  of  the  proposition,  "  protection  makes 
wages  high,"  as  an  "  assertion."  It  is  an  assertion  purely ;  and  it  is 
a  most  preposterous  assertion.  So  utterly  bare  of  argument  is  this 
favorite  postulate  that  the  moment  you  attempt  to  combat  it  with 
argument  the  protectionist  stops  his  ears,  shuts  his  eyes,  and  opens 
his  mouth  to  shout  "Theory!"  Logic  is  "theory  ;"  reason  is  "the- 
ory;" to  think  at  all  is  to  theorize,  when  the  question  "  Does  pro- 
tection raise  wages?"  is  propounded.  The  protectionist  solemnly 
appeals  to  "facts,"  and  the  "facts  "  put  forvvarrl  are  unauthentic,  un- 
verified, undigested  statements,  which,  even  were  they  as  true  as 
truth,  could  not  possibly  prove  anything  at  all. 

The  usual  thing  is  an  elaborately  constructed  table — figures  ar- 
ranged in  symmetric  columns ;  for  do  they  not  carry  an  air  of  author- 
ity ?  Are  they  not  wonderfully  effective  even  with  those  who  do 
not  read  them?  The  usual  thing,  I  observe,  is  an  elaborate  table, 
professedly  comparing  wages  in  England  and  the  United  States.  It 
exhibits  a  low  scale  of  wages  for  England  and  a  high  scale  for  the 
United  States.    And  thus  runs  the  wonderful  syllogisms : 

1.  Major  premise  :  England  has  free  trade.  Minor  premise  :  Eng- 
land has  low  wages.    Conclusion  :  Free  trade  produces  low  wages. 

2.  Major  premise :  The  United  States  has  protection.  Minor  prem- 
ise :  The  United  States  has  high  wages.  Conclusion :  Protection  pro- 
duces high  wages.  [Laughter.] 

Eeally,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  sort  of  logic  is  very  easy.  There  is  no 
end  to  the  propositions  we  might  prove.    Thus : 

3.  Major :  England  has  a  queen.  Minor :  England  has  low  wages. 
Conclusion:  Queens  make  wages  low.  [Laughter.] 

4.  Major  :  The  United  States  is  infested  with  snakes.  Minor  :  The 
United  States  has  high  wages.  Conclusion :  Snakes  make  wages  high. 
[Laughter.] 

"But  this  is  nonsense !"  says  the  i^rotectionist.  "Exactly  so," 
responds  the  free-trader ;  "as  pure  nonsense  as  the  stock  protection 
argument  about  wages."  The  thing  you  pretend  to  do  is  to  prove 
that  the  alleged  low  wages  of  England  result  fi'om  free  trade,  and 
you  simply  assert  it.  You  are  asked  to  prove  that  the  high  wages 
which  exist  in  the  United  States  are  the  result  of  protection,  and 
again  you  simply  assert  that  such  is  the  case.  Why  do  you  not  carry 
out  your  pretense  of  reasoning  ?  Of  all  the  advanced  countrie3  of 
Eui'ope  England  pays  the  highest  wages.    Wages  are  higher  in  Eng- 
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land  than  in  France ;  liigber  in  France  than  in  Germany.  Why  do 
you  not  treat  your  followers  to  this  sort  of  argument : 

In  England,  free  trade  and  high  wages.  In  France,  protection  and 
low  wages.  Therefore :  Free  trade  makes  wages  high,  and  protec- 
tion makes  wages  low. 

What  country  in  the  world  has  more  protection  from  the  outer 
barbarian  than  China?  If  jjrotection  can  make  wages  high^  the 
Celestials  should  be  Vanderbilts  and  Astors.  Why  do  not  our  friends 
''appeal  to  facts"  in  this  direction,  and  blazon  the  results  before 
''  free-trade  fanatics"  and  their  deluded  followers? 

Do  I,  therefore,  maintain  that  comparison  of  facts  is  meaning- 
less ?  Not  at  all.  I  say  only,  first  get  your  facts ;  and  secondly,  put 
them  fairly  on  grounds  of  comparison. 

Everybody  admits  that  this  country  is  prosperous.  Every  Ameri- 
can glories  in  the  fact.  But  when  the  protectionist  calmly  ascribes 
our  magnificent  progress  to  his  patent  process  of  invisible  taxation 
some  of  us  object.  Has  the  fertility  of  our  soil  done  nothing?  Has 
the  wealth  of  our  mines  gone  for  naught?  Does  the  cunning  skill 
of  our  artisans  count  for  nothing  in  industrial  development?  Has 
American  genius  in  mechanical  invention  been  spent  in  fruitless 
vagaries  ?  What  an  insult  to  American  brains  and  American  brawn 
these  pretenses  of  protection  really  are.  ''Protection  did  it  all! 
Were  it  not  for  protection  we  would  have  been  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water!"  Does  anybody  believe  it?  No  one  even  dreams 
of  stating  it  in  plain  words.  The  protectionist  seems  not  to  have 
the  wit  to  turn  his  stock  propositions  over  and  see  that  in  reversed 
terms  they  make  just  this  preposterous  assertion. 

I  would  suggest  to  protectionists  who  are  fond  of  comparisons  that 
they  compare  the  condition  of  the  working-people  in  England  under 
protection  and  under  free  trade,  or  in  America  under  a  low  tariff  and 
under  a  high  tariff.  As  to  what  they  would  find  in  England,  the  facts 
are  too  well  known  to  need  citation.  The  corn-laws  were  abolished 
because  the  working  people  were  reduced  to  the  verge  of  revolution. 
The  tearing  down  of  the  entire  fabric  of  tariff  protection  was  followed 
by  such  a  sudden  and  tremendous  rise  of  industrial  prosperity  as  the 
world  has  never  seen.  The  truth  is  so  notorious  that  protectionists, 
compelled  to  admit  it,  actually  strive  to  drum  it  into  service  on  their 
side  of  the  question.  "  Yes,"  they  say,  "  free  trade  is  the  true  system. 
But  you  must  lead  the  way  up  to  it  by  a  system  of  protection.  That 
is  what  England  did.  It  carried  out  protection  for  centuries,  and 
then  cunningly  adopted  free  trade  and  swept  the  world  ! "  As  if  one 
should  point  now  to  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  South  and  say, 
"  Slavery  did  it.  The  institution  of  slavery  was  maintained  for  gen- 
erations, and  then,  all  things  being  ready,  the  change  was  made  to 
freedom,  and  behold  the  result ! "  Protectionists,  I  say,  are  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  prosperity  has  followed  free  trade  in  England. 
How  could  they  do  otherwise  ? 

Between  1805  and  1825,  while  England  was  yet  under  the  protect- 
ive policy  applied  to  the  uttermost,  her  exports  rose  from  $190,000,000 
to  $194,000,000— a  gain  of  only  $4,000,000;  or  about  |200,000  per 
annum. 

Between  1825  and  1842,  under  a  tariff  sftmewhat  reduced,  the  rise 
was  Irom  $194,000,000  to  $237,000,000  ;  gain  per  annum,  $2,400,000 ; 
rate  of  increase,  twelve  times  as  great  as  before. 

Between  1842  and  1846,  a  period  of  partial  free  trade,  the  increase 
of  exports  was  $52,000,000;  rate  of  increase  sixty  times  as  great  as 
under  the  system  of  ultra  i)rotoction,  five  times  as  great  asunder  the 
xoducod  tariff. 
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From  1846  to  1876,  a  straight  free-trade  period,  the  exports  rose 
from  $289,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000,  showing  an  annual  gain  of 
$33,700,000  ;  rate  of  increase,  three  times  as  great  as  under  partial 
free  trade,  twelve  times  as  great  as  under  moderate  protection,  and 
a  hundred  and  sixty  times  as  great  as  under  stringent  protection. 

The  Avorkingmen  necessarily,  as  these  facts  show,  shared  in  the 
wonderful  progress ;  wages  doubled  in  forty  years ;  crime  dimin- 
ished, pauperism  was  checked,  the  scale  of  comfort  among  the  masses 
was  raised,  and  the  savings  of  the  people  increased  in  the  hanks. 

What  as  to  the  United  States  ?  Few  in  this  Hall  would  have 
the  hardihood  to  quote  rosy  Presidential  messages  as  proof  of 
prevailing  prosperity  at  any  particular  period.  These  are  favored 
sources  of  evidence  among  protectionists  at  large,  but  I  doubt  if  any 
man  who  has  seen  public  service  will  put  a  very  high  value,  as  proof, 
on  the  rosy  pictures  drawn  by  his  most  gracious  excellency  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  during  his  administration.  I  would  as  soon 
think  of  quoting  a  Centennial  or  Paris  exposition  report  of  merit, 
or  a  speech  by  an  obsequious  Commissioner  of  Agriculture ! 

We  want  something  more  reliable  than  partisan  sketches.  The 
census  valuations  of  property,  with  all  their  imperfections,  are  in 
the  true  line ;  and  these  show,  in  round  numbers,  that  (during  ten 
years  of  low  tariff,  from  1850  to  1860,  the  wealth  of  the  country  in- 
creased from $7,000,000,000  to  $16,000,000,000,  while  from  1860  to  1880, 
twenty  years  of  high  tariff,  the  rise  was  only  from  $16,000,000,000  to 
$35,000,000,000.  In  other  words,  under  low  tariff"  property  doubled 
in  ten  years ;  under  high  tariff  it  took  twenty  years  to  double. 

Again,  take  the  test  of  population.  For  convenience  I  put  this  in 
form  of  a  table : 


TaMe  showing  increase  of  population  hy  decades,  with  nature  of  tariffs  in 

force. 


1790-1800 
1800-1810 

1810-1820 

1820-1830 

1830-1840 

1840-1850 

1850-1860 
1860-1870 
1870-1880 


Revenue  

Revenue  

C  Revenue  for  six  years  

I  Protective  for  four  years  . . . 

Protective  

C  Protective  for  three  years  . . 
I  Compromise  for  seven  years 

(  Protective  for  six  years  

\  Revenue  for  four  years  

Revenue  

Protective  

Protective  


Per  ct. 
35 
36 

}  33 
33 

\  - 

35| 

22. 

20 


In  every  case,  the  injection  of  the  protective  element  repressed  the 
growth  of  population.  And  the  growth  of  population  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  one  of  the  surest  indices  of  the  condition  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  But  there  is  stronger  evidence  in  existence  than 
inferences  from  general  conditions.  In  1842  inquiry  was  made 
among  manufacturers  as  to  wages  paid  in  the  iron  industries.  A  pro- 
tectionist Congress  wanted  the  information,  and  hoped  for  support 
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from  tlie  facts.  But  if  yon  will  coiisnlt  SaltoriKtull'sEeport,  March, 
1842,  you  Avill  see  that  the  inaimfactdrerH,  with  cverytliiii}^-  to  induce 
them  to  strain  a  point  if  possible  to  make  out  a  case  of  liigh  wages, 
responded  that  the  rates  paid  were  about  the  same  as  in  1828. 

No  increase  of  wages  in  fourteen  years!  And  what  of  these  four- 
teen years  ?  Were  they  fourteen  years  of  low  tariff  ?  Fourteen  years 
of  tariff  for  revenue  only  ?  Fourteen  years  of  ' '  British  free  trade  ?  " 
No.  On  the  contrary,  the  stiffest  protective  tariff  we  have  ever  had 
was  passed  in  1828,  and  had  been  in  operation  from  that  time ! 

In  1845,  we  had  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  was  not  infatuated 
with  Chinese  economy,  and  he  instituted  inquiries  as  to  the  effect 
produced  on  wages  by  the  protective  tariff  of  1842.  Did  the  pro- 
tected manufacturers  leap  to  this  opportunity  of  revealing  themselves 
as  the  benefactors  of  the  workingman  ?  Not  at  all.  They  went  into 
the  sulks.  They  regarded  such  investigation  as  impertinent.  It 
needed  no  answer  to  show  the  truth  that  wages  had  actually  gone 
down.  Of  all  the  responses  given  none  declared  any  advance  in  pay, 
and  some  who  gave  the  highest  rates  on  the  list  admitted  that  reduc- 
tions had  been  forced  upon  them. 

From  1850  on,  we  have  the  census  exhibits  of  wages  to  guide  us. 
What  story  do  they  tell  ? 

In  1850,  the  average  of  wages  paid  per  year  was  $248.  After  ten 
years  of  low  tariff"  the  average  had  risen  to  $290,  an  increase  of  about 
20  per  cent.  Then  came  ten  years  of  protection,  and  the  paper  rate 
of  wages  was  $377  for  which  the  gold  equivalent  was  about  $250,  a 
decline  under  protection  of  more  than  13  per  cent ;  bringing  wages 
to  just  about  the  point  at  which  they  were  left  by  a  "  tariff  for  rev- 
enue "  twenty  years  before. 

The  statistics  for  1880  are  not  yet  compiled,  but  if  the  indications 
of  the  advanced  bulletins  are  sustained,  protection  had  better  speedily 
change  its  tactics — forswear  facts  "  and  once  more,  as  of  old,  turn 
its  attention  to  theory. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  get  down  to  the  A  B  C  of  this  ques- 
tion of  wages.  The  assertion  is  that  protective  tariffs  make  wages 
high. 

What  is  a  ^'protective  tariff?" 

It  is  a  system  of  import  taxes,  so  laid  as  to  prevent  or  restrict  the 
importation  of  certain  commodities.  The  direct  object  is  to  keep  out 
foreign  goods,  or  to  handicap  them  in  the  market  by  adding  the 
amount  of  the  duty  to  their  natural  cost.  The  ultimate  aim  is  to  cut 
down  competition  and  enable  the  home  manufacturer  to  put  higher 
prices  on  his  wares  than  he  could  get  under  a  free  system. 

This  "protection  "  to  the  manufacturer,  it  is  claimed,  is  necessary 
to  his  existence — he  could  not  make  his  iron,  his  cottons,  his  woolens 
without  it.  I  do  not  admit  this  as  a  fact.  On  the  contrary  I  deny  it 
most  einpliaticaJly.  But  thus  runs  the  protectionist  plea ;  the  Ameri- 
can maniilaciiu'er  must  have  this  privilege  of  extorting  more  than 
the  market  rate  for  his  goods,  or  he  wiU  not  be  able  to  continue  in 
business. 

Let  us  have  no  nmddling  of  facts  here.  The  manufacture  for 
whicli  protection  is  (IcinjiiHhMl  is  prevented  as  being  naturally  a  los- 
ing ))UHineHs;  thiit  is,  tiikiiig  materials  as  they  are,  taking  capital 
and  brains  as  tliey  arc,  iaking  wages  as  they  are,  taking  prices  as 
they  are,  the  Ainc)  i(  ;in  cannot  ni;ik<i  and  sell  th(^  goods  at  a  profit. 
The  cost  of  manniactiire  is  too  gn^at.  lie  must  have  protection. 
For  what?  Wil-h  most,  (ioiiHiimmatc/  audacity  the  ])rotectioniHt  tells 
Ufi  "to  inci'()a8e  wages."    That  is,  to  make  the  cost  of  manufacture 
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greater  still !  Can  any  one  be  deceived  by  siicli  hollow  pretenses  ? 
Obviously  lie  needs  protection,  if  he  needs  it  at  all,  in  order  that  he 
may  cover  the  loss  which  his  methods  of  manfacture  entail.  He  must 
make  good  the  margin  between  the  natural  selling  price  and  the  ad- 
vanced price  which  he  needs  to  bring  him  out  whole.  That  is  all 
there  is  in  protection,  excepting  always  the  robberies  for  which  the 
system  is  so  good  a  cover.  ♦ 

I  do  not  say  that  the  protectionist  might  not  add  something  for 
the  workingman  when  he  arranges  for  a  tribute  from  consumers  for 
his  own  benefit.  Indeed,  such  benevolence  would  seem  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world,  since  the  credit  would  redound  to  the 
protected  manufacturer  while  the  cost  of  it  would  be  laid  upon  the 
people.  I  contend  only  that  it  requires  a  great  stretch  of  even  Amer- 
ican credulity  to  imagine  a  Pennsylvania  iron-master  deliberately 
adding  to  the  difficulties  of  his  contest  with  British  competitors. 
But  let  us  grant,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  manufacturer, 
finding  it  impossible  to  do  business  at  a  profit,  does  actually  petition 
Congress  for  means  not  to  relieve  himself  but  to  increase  the  cost 
of  his  operations.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  protective  tributes  go  to 
the  workingmen  engaged  in  the  protected  manfactures,  how  many 
workingmen  are  there  who  receive  the  benefit  ? 

The  census  of  1870  divides  the  working  population  of  the  country 
as  follows : 

Per  ct. 


Agriculture   47 

Professional  and  personal  services   22 

Trade  and  traji  sp  or tation   9 

Mantifactnring,  mechanical,  and  mining  industries   22 


The  division  of  the  tribute  will  obviously  be  confined  to  the  latter 
class.  So  that,  at  the  first  examination,  we  find  that  the  proposi- 
tion '^protection  increases  wages"  must  at  least  be  denied  as  regards 
four-fifths  of  the  working  population. 

One  man  in  five  probably  has  an  increase  of  wages,  under  the 
theory  we  are  considering.  But  investigate  further.  The  class  of 
manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mining  industries  includes  a  host 
of  arts  not  touched  by  the  tariiF,  except  to  burden  them  by  additions 
to  the  cost  of  their  materials  and  tools.  Blacksmiths,  carpenters, 
engineers,  masons,  milliners,  painters,  plumbers,  printers,  and  so  on 
through  the  alphabet,  where  is  the  protection  for  these?  Not  a 
thing  they  make  is  protected,  nor  could  be  protected  ;  yet  all  their 
tools  and  all  their  materials  are  weighted  with  taxes  for  the  benefit 
of  the  protected  few. 

Again,  there  are  scores  of  mechanical  arts  nominally  protected, 
but  really  beyond  protection.  Who  speaks  of  protection  to  Ameri- 
can sewing-machines?  American  clocks?  Amercan  tools?  American 
wagons  ? 

If  reckoning  be  ma  de  among  all  these,  and  the  workingmen  counted 
out  from  the  general  class  under  consideration,  we  shall  find  the  22 
per  cent,  dwindle  to  something  like  5  per  cent.  We  must  seek  among 
this  5  per  cent,  of  the  working  people  of  America  for  those  whoso 
wages,  on  our  supposition,  may  possibly  be  advanced.  That  is  to 
say,  under  the  jjrotection  theory  we  are  discussing,  the  employers  of 
5  per  cent,  of  our  workmen  are  enabled  by  the  tariff  to  pay  better 
wages  than  the  market  rate — if  they  choose  to  do  so. 

Now,  I  wish  to  ofter  here  a  curious  bit  of  figuring.  Suppose  that 
this  reasoning  from  protection  premises  is  correct,  and  that  the  5  per 
cent,  of  our  workingmen  do  actually  get  the  higher  wages.  The 
number  of  our  working  population  to-day  is  not  far  from  15,000,000. 
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Five  per  cent,  of  these  gives  us  750,000.  Now,  tlie  lowest  estimate  I 
have  ever  been  ahle  to  make  of  the  total  tax  paid  by  Consumers  on 
protected  goods  is  |750,000,000  per  annum.  But  $750,000,000  among 
750,000  men  would  be  just  $1,000  apiece.  Whence  it  would  appear 
that  we  might  just  as  well  have  free  trade  and  pay  the  protected" 
workingmen  $1,000  a  year  for  remaining  idle ! 

•  SILK. 

The  protectionist  is  fond  of  scoffing  at  such  general  illustrations 
as  being  woven  of  airy  nothings.  Let  me  call  their  attention  to  some- 
thing more  specific  in  the  same  line.  I  have  before  me  the  prelim- 
inary report  (Census  Bulletin  No.  69)  on  the  silk  manufactures  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  prepared  under  direction  of  the  manufacturers 
themselves.  The  total  product  of  silk  manufactures  for  1880  is  put 
at  $34,410,463.  Silk  is  protected  by  60  per  cent,  duties.  Taking  the 
protective  element  in  the  total  product  at  no  more  than  50  per  cent., 
we  have  $11,000,000  as  the  price  which  we  pay  annually  "  to  make 
wages  high  "  in  silk  factories.  But  what  was  the  total  amount  of 
wages  paid  in  1880  by  these  silk  factories?  The  report  gives  it 
$9,107,835.  So,  then,  had  we  bought  our  silks  abroad  in  1880,  we 
might  have  supported  all  the  silk  operatives  in  idleness,  and  had 
$2,000,000  left  to  apply  to  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  indigent  manu- 
facturers. 

This  being  the  state  of  things,  one  might  naturally  infer  that  the 
wages  paid  to  silk  operatives  were  noble  wages  indeed !  The  show- 
ing of  the  Bulletin,  however,  is  that  the  average  number  of  hands 
employed  was  31,299  ;  so  that  when  you  divide  up  among  them  this 
wage  fund  of  $9,107,835,  you  give  them  only  $290  apiece.  Two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  dollars  a  year !  It  is  to  give  our  skilled  artisans  these 
princely  wages  that  we  shield  them  from  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe. 

Keturning  from  this  digression :  only  5  per  cent,  of  our  working 
people,  as  1  have  shown,  can  possibly  gain  any  increase  of  wages 
from  the  protective  system,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  only  5  per 
cent,  are  engaged  in  those  industries  which  share  in  the  protective 
offerings. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Brewer]  has  made  a  speech 
which  does  him  credit  for  research.  He  giv^es  us  the  facts  of  the  spe- 
cialty he  represents — silk.  They  are  interesting,  and  his  speech  is  the 
best  one  that  can  be  made  upon  the  fallacy  he  defends.  He  leaps  into 
the  arena  here  for  the  first  time,  and  bears  the  laurels  in  this  losing 
cause.    He  seems  to  say  to  us : 

Consider  me,  if  you  can, 

A  matter-of-fact  young  man ; 

An  alphabetical,  aritlimetical, 
Every-day  young  man. 

But  does  he  give  any  reason  why  we  should  think  the  silk  employes 
shared  the  increase  our  bounty  gives  ? 

Now,  what  reason  is  there  for  believing  that  even  these  workmen 
received  any  increase  ?  Do  employers  fix  the  rate  of  wages  «n 
benevolent  impulse  ?  or  is  it  fixed  for  them  by  the  conditions  of  the 
labor  market?  Supposing  that  the  silk- manufacturers  of  Paterson 
we're  able  to  pay  their  operatives  $10  per  day ;  does  any  one  dream 
they  would  do  it  ?  If  the  market  rate  were  $1  a  day  they  would  pay 
the  dollar  and  shake  liands  with  each  other  over  the  $9  as  profit. 
They  would  probably  use  some  of  it  to  go  on  to  Washington  and  peti- 
tion for  more  protection. 

It  is  the  uiiprote(;ted  industries  whose  steadiness  of  profits  and 
products  enables  them  to  pay  the  best  and  steadiest  wages.  When 
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we  tax  expenses  and  not  income,  it  is  tlie  workingman  who  suffers^ 
not  capitalists. 

In  short,  the  protected  industries,  like  all  other  industries,  take 
the  rate  of  wages  as  they  find  it,  and  the  rate  obviously  cannot  be 
fixed  by  a  demand  which  covers  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  field.  Wages 
are  made  high  in  this  country  by  the  95  per  cent,  demand — ^by  the 
unprotected  grain  of  the  West,  the  unprotected  cotton  of  the  South; 
by  the  wonderful  bounty  of  nature  to  this  fruitful  land,  and  by  the 
intelligent  brains  and  cunning  hands  of  all  our  people. 

WAGES  AND  PKICE8— MASSACHUSETTS  FIGURES. 

No  more  reliable  report  of  the  welfare  of  our  workingmen  can  be 
found  than  that  given  in  the  statistics  of  labor  of  Massachusetts  by 
its  chief,  Carroll  D.  Wright.  The  volume  for  1882  is  just  out.  In 
considering  the  relative  ease  with  which  the  workingmen  of  that 
State  procure  the  means  of  subsistence  and  the  relative  amount  of 
comfort  attainable  for  a  given  outlay  of  time  and  effort,  the  chief  has 
given  us  reliable  statistics  of  wages  and  cost  of  living.  No  economic 
discussion  is  complete  without  considering  these  data  and  their 
comparisons  from  year  to  year.  Accordingly  in  the  tables  presented 
(pages  420  et  seq.)  the  average  weekly  wage  of  1881  is  compared  with 
1860,  1872,  and  1878 ;  and  on  page  429  the  prices  of  commodities  of 
these  years  are  given ;  on  page  430  the  purchase  power  of  money. 

I  have  left  the  volume  at  my  room  ;  and  cannot  read  from  it. 

Mr.  HEWITT,  of  New  York. .  I  have  it  here  for  my  colleague. 

Mr.  COX,  of  New  York.  I  think,  under  the  general  rule,  I  may 
print  enough  of  the  extracts.  The  advance  on  groceries,  provis- 
ions, fuel,  rents,  and  board  is  given,  boots  only  falling  1.6  per  cent.; 
but  the  average  increase  of  these  elements  of  living  was  21.2  per 
cent.  But  the  table  on  wages  shows  an  average  increase  of  only 
6.9  per  cent,  below  that  of  the  cost  of  living.  In  boots  and  shoes, 
cabinet-making,  carpetings,  carriages,  rubber  and  straw  goods,  there 
is  a  positive  decrease.  The  economist  may  make  his  inference.  If 
the  tariff  does  affect  wages,  it  is  to  depress.  As  to  the  comparison 
between  the  same  classes  of  labor  in  Old  England  and  New  Eng- 
land, the  jceport  makes  it  clear  that  in  spite  of  our  rich  products  of 
provisions,  &c.,  excepting  vegetables,  there  is  no  inference  in  favor 
of  a  protective  tariff. 

Here  and  now  I  deny  and  defy  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  produced 
here  as  to  wages  here  and  abroad.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Nimmo,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Statistics.  He  asserts  that  no  comparisons  are  of  such 
value  as  to  be  used  here  with  the  confidence  gentlemen  use  such  tab-^ 
nlation. 

Wages  are  the  laborer's  scale  of  comfort.  That  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
axiomatic.  They  are  criteria  depending  on  the  varying  costliness, 
of  the  articles  which  the  laborer  consumes.  Wages  may  be  low  nom- 
inally and  yet  high  really ;  and  vice  versa.  If  with  all  a  man  earns, 
like  the  weaver  at  Cohoes,  who  works  thirteen  hours,  he  cannot  buy 
the  necessaries,  the  wages  are  not  a  criterion  of  comfort. 

Wages  are  said  to  be  50  per  cent,  greater  here  than  in  Great  Britain. 
This  is  a  mistake.  From  1815  to  1875  wages  in  Great  Britain  in  many 
trades  were  higher  than  here.  Immigration  actually  went  home. 
When  we  have  higher  wages  they  are  accounted  for  on  other  grounds. 
Our  natural  advantages  and  ingenious  machinery  and  skill  beget  high 
wages.  They  always  did  fi:om  the  first.  The  wages  depend  on  the 
product.  In  farming  we  pay  higher  wages  than  formerly,  and  yet  w© 
outsell  foreigners  in  their  own  market.    The  average  annual  wages. 
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of  men,  women,  and  children  emx)loyed  in  manufactories  in  1850,  as 
taken  from  the  United  States  censiiH  jnwt  after  taxation  waH  reduced 
on  the  necessaries  of  life,  was  |247.:37  ;  average  annual  wages  in  IHfjO, 
after  fourteen  years  of  a  low  tariff  for  revenue,  $289.02;  increase  of 
$42.65.  Average  annual  wages  in  gold  in  1870,  after  ten  years  of  a  high 
tariff,  1283.23 ;  decrease,  |5. 79.  Difference  in  favor  of  the  lower  tariff, 
$48.44.  Protectionists  say  that  wages  are  higher  here  than  in  Eu- 
rope. So  they  a.Te  now,  but  in  1875  they  were  lower.  Many  skilled 
mechanics  went  back  to  England  and  Scotland  then.  The  tariff  was 
nearly  the  same.  But  the  high  tariff  raises  the  i)rice  of  everything 
workingmen  have  to  buy.  Beef  cost  in  1860,  10  cents ;  now,  16.  Mut- 
ton then,  8  to  10 ;  now,  9  to  14.  Corned  beef  then,  8  ;  now,  11.  Ba- 
con then,  10;  now,  13.  Lard  then,  12 ;  now,  15.  The  same  is  true  of 
rent,  clothing,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Let  us  compare  the  wages  paid  in  the  cotton  industries  of  the  two 
countries;  which  comx)arison,  as  given  by  Consul  Shaw,  is  as  fol- 
lows: English  weavers  are  paid  from  $3.85  to  ;$8.64  per  week  ;  Mas- 
sachusetts weavers  from  $4.82  to  $8.37 ;  English  spinners,  $7.20  to 
$8.40;  American,  $7.07  to  $10.30.  In  the  Lancashire  mills,  for  Jan- 
uary, 1881,  the  average  wages  of  men  were  $8  per  week  ;  of  women, 
$3.40  to  $4.30  ;  in  the  Massachusetts  mills,  men  $8.30,  women  $5.62  ; 
the  hours  of  work  per  week  are,  in  Lancashire  iifty-six,  in  Massa- 
chusetts sixty. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  labor  market  in  Massachusetts  was  glutted 
when  these  figures  were  taken,  while  iii  England  there  was  a  scarcity 
of  labor,  owing  to  immigration  to  the  United  States.  Still,  giving 
the  protectionists  the  benefit  of  this  statement,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  condition  of  the  English  artisan  is  much  more  favorable,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  cotton  industry  is  concerned,  than  that  of  the 
American,  for  the  reason  that  in  England  house-rent  and  clothing 
are  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States,  while 
the  difference  in  the  prices  of  provisions  is  almost  nominal,  on  account 
of  the  strength  of  American  competition  and  the  construction  of 
through  lines  of  traffic  between  the  two  countries. 

As  to  wages,  I  know  that  they  constitute  but  a  small  part  of  the 
value  of  the  finished  product.  In  most,  iron,  cotton,  and  wool  pro- 
ducts, they  are  not  in  excess  of  20  per  cent. ;  and  allowing  50  per 
cent,  difference  in  wages  at  home  and  abroad  10  per  cent,  would  be 
ample  protection  on  the  wages  score  for  most  articles.  I  favor 
therefore  an  amendment :  that  in  any  adjustment  of  duties  proposed 
with  a  view  of  compensating  the  American  producer  for  any  differ- 
ence in  the  c(5st  of  labor  in  favor  of  the  foreign  producer  no  rate  of 
duty  shall  be  recommended  in  excess  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
value  of  the  labor  directly  entering  into  the  market  value  of  any 
article,  and  the  standard  for  estimating  the  value  of  such  labor 
product  shall  be  the  average  wages  paid  for  its  production  in  the 
country  that  is  the  chief  source  of  foreign  supply  ibr  the  competitive 
import. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  make  it  quite  clear,  but  I  think  gentlemen 
will  see  the  point.  If  we  must  consider  wages  at  this  time,  it  is  best 
to  know  what  shall  bo  ilie  standard  for  e8tim;iting  and  compensating 
for  diircrences  in  the  cost  oi'  hLl)or.  Sliall  it  be  Chinese  or  Kussiau, 
French  or  l^nglish  ?  Ja'A.  us  not  lall  into  a  tra])  by  not  knowing  how 
8n)al]  a  ])roporlion  of  the  value  of  any  finished  pioduct  of  largo  con- 
snmption  is  directly  rc-pi-esfUitiHl  by  labor's  wagi^s. 

Moreover,  1  would  ii'Hti  iict  (  lie  commission  that  all  things  which 
are  not  made  by  any  luocess  of  hUiII  or  hjindiciiift,  and  that  need 
only  to  b<i  gal  her<;d,  oi-  transported  to  be  used  for  manufacturing,  and 
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are  the  gifts  of  nature,  sliall  be  free.  So  long  as  we  tax  sncli  things 
the  cost  or  necessity  of  protection  cannot  be  measured.  Neither  can 
any  judgment  be  formed  of  the  conditions  when  protection  will  bo 
a  necessity.  We  must,  in  other  words,  if  we  are  to  have  intelligent 
protection — I  use  the  words  as  seriously  as  I  can — have  some  basis. 

Again,  as  the  manufacturer  of  chemical  preparations  does  not  de- 
pend so  much  upon  the  skill  of  artisans  as  ux^on  favorable  supply  of 
materials^  the  limit  of  duties  on  such  should  be  uniformly  low,  not 
over  10  per  cent.  But  if  a  system  based  on  any  such  fundamentals 
ahould  be  reported,  Congress  would  break  in  on  it  by  a  combination 
of  interests  in  respect  "to  particular  products.  So  really  the  only 
way  to  go  to  work  is  as  we  did  in  1872,  namely,  to  take  articles  up 
one  by  one  and  have  the  duties  cut  down,  as  on  copper,  coal,  salt, 
wool,  Bessemer  steel,  &c.  Some  free-traders  think  that  tariff 
reform  would  be  promoted  by  our  failure  to  do  anything.  Expe- 
rience has  not  yet  been  severe  enough  to  make  the  interest  in  reform 
very  general  or  ardent.  It  will  be  more  imperative  a  year  from  now 
than  at  present.  A  -sweeping  deduction  of  10  per  cent,  as  proposed 
by  my  friend  from  Illinois,  Mr.  MoRRiSOisr,  on  all  the  tariff  taxes  and 
a  greater  reduction  of  articles  to  be  taxed  and  reduced  rates  on  in- 
ternal taxes  and  the  abolition  of  its  costly  machinery  would,  in  my 
judgment,  be  a  good  thing  to  do  just  now  for  a  beginning,  in  default 
of  anything  else. 

STEIKBS. 

If  protection  is  making  the  workingmen  so  very  content  with  high 
wages,  how  does  it  happen  that  now,  with  a  tariff  averaging  over  40 
per  cent. ,  there  is  so  much  discontent  with  wages,  lack  of  employment, 
and  strikes?  Why  are  the  "unions"  drawing  their  well-ordered 
organizations  closer  in  the  bonds  of  honest  sympathy  against  their 
despoilers  ?  Almost  every  art  and  trade  from  one  end  of  the  land  to 
the  other  is  in  distress.  They  cannot  make  a  living,  much  less  lay 
up  anything  for  a  rainy  day  or  the  schooling  of  their  children.  They 
know  when  it  pinches  if  they  do  not  always  know  what  pinches. 
They  are  told  it  is  a  corner  in  provisions.  Our  legislation  ought  not 
to  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  grain-sharks.  It  may  be  the  increased 
cost  of  provisions,  clothing,  and  rent.  These  are  enhanced  by  com- 
binations of  moneyed  men,  corporate  harpies,  who  can  show  them 
fifty  millions  cash  in  or  out  of  a  corner,  men  who  prey  upon  the  people 
in  rates  of  transportation  and  through  watered  stobk  and  in  escap- 
ing that  taxation  which  they  foist  on  the  shoulders  of  labor,  the 
source  of  all  wealth.  • 

MONOPOLIES. 

Do  you  not  see  that  this  tariff,  which  hangs  as  an  incubus  on  labor 
in  country  and  city,  is  one  of  the  monopolies  by  shameless  legisla- 
tion, by  purchased  and  interested  nabobs  ?  What  have  you  done  to 
lighten  the  labors  of  the  poor  ?  You  would  keep  up  a  great  surplus 
by  continued  taxation.  You  make  provisions  dear  by  making  trans- 
portation dear,  by  Bessemer  steals.  You  would  perpetuate  the  mean 
little  taxes  on  matches  and  checks  and  keep  it  uneconomically  hig}i  on 
spirits  and  beer,  by  the  aid  of  a  pestilent  internal  system  of  spies  and 
informers;  You  are  safe  while  your  commission  sits,  for  your  exactions 
continue.  You  fail  to  give  relief  as  to  the  hours  of  labor  or  by  remov- 
ing the  competition  of  striped  scoundrels  in  the  penitentiary.  You 
force  them  into  ''unions,"  and  then,  with  pretexts  of  mob  and  vio- 
lence, with  bayonet  and  bullet,  drive  them  into  desperation.  You 
have  legalized  oil  companies  in  a  gigantic  form  of  greed  to  grease 
the  wheels  of  liveried  coaches.  You  would  take  river  fronts  in  great 
2  CO 
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cities  to  increase  your  corporate  gains.  You  create  great  overland 
routes  and  allow  them  to  be  gutted,  watered,  and  handled  so  as  to 
defy  and  defraud  the  Government  which  gave  them  land  and  bonds. 
You  make  them  the  supple  instruments  of  heavy  interest  and  a  privi- 
leged, expensive,  political  banking  system ;  you  have  done  it  by  your 
votes;  and  when  the  devil  you  have  harbored  turns  and  rends  in  its 
desperation,  you  stand  here  and  ask  for  a  commission  to  report  to  you, 
at  the  end  of  two  years  or  more,  some  plan  of  relief,  which  will  bo 
when  reported  seven  other  devils  of  despair.  The  men  who~  raise 
your  products,  make  your  cloths,  roll  your  iron,  and  build  your 
houses  are  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  the  inheritance  of  the  earth 
and  the  blessings  of  government.  They  will  have  their  inheritance 
or  know  "^the  reason  why."  [Cheers.] 


This  tariff  commission  will  result  in  nothing.  There  will  be  no 
agreement  if  the  two  sides  are  represented ;  and  if  one  side  only,  it 
will  be  partial  about  any  important  matter.  And  Congress  at  last 
will  simply  have  to  inquire  anew  for  itself. 

Now,  as  to  instructions.  They  will  be  ruled  as  not  in  »rder  to  the 
pending  bill,  except  in  so  far  as  they  instruct  the  commission.  I 
suppose  as  this  is  not  a  "revenue  measure,"  so  called,  the  point  of 
order  on  all  amendments  directing  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  report  a  tariff  measure,  or  in  any  way  changing  or  revising 
it,  will  be  ruled  out.  Not  being  able  to  vote  for  any  amendment 
dealing  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  wages,  and  taking  my  ideas  from  Silas 
Wright  and  Eobert  J.  Walker,  the  great  economists  of  1846,  I  can- 
not vote  for  the  unequal  system  of  specific  duties  unless  they  be  dis- 
creetly arranged  so  as  to  protect  the  poor  man. 


As  to  the  specific  duties  I  care  not  on  what  basis  of  valuation  or 
what  average,  they  have  no  charm  for  me.  What !  tax  the  poor  man's 
tea  the  same  per  pound  as  the  rich  man's  tea,  which  costs  double  the 
price !  Have  a  fixed  average  of  three  years  on  the  cotton  or  wool  of 
the  poor  man's  clothing,  irrespective  of  its  ad  valorem !  Even  Horace 
Greeley  denied  the  equity  of  such  specifics.  There  are  cases  where 
specifics  are  useful,  but  the  value  is  best,  as  Robert  J.  Walker  held. 
Let  me  quote  from  him  as  to  the  general  and  specific  effect  of  the 
present  tariff : 

We  denounce  the  present  tariff  levied  upon  nearly  four  thousand  articles  as  a 


not  a  yearly  rising  revenue.  It  has  impoverished  many  industries  to  subsidize  a 
few.  It  prohibits  imports  that  might  purchase  the  products  of  American  labor. 
It  has  degraded  American  commerce  from  the  first  to  an  inferior  rank  on  the  high 
seas.  It  has  cut  down  the  sales  of  American  manufactures  at  home  and  abroad  and 
depleted  the  returns  of  American  agriculture,  an  industry  followed  by  half  our 
people.  It  costs  the  people  five  times  more  than  it  produces  to  the  Treasury,  ob- 
fitructs  the  processes  of  production,  and  wastes  the  fruits  of  labor.  It  promotes 
fraud,  fosters  smuggling,  enriches  dishonest  officials,  and  bankrupts  honest  mer- 
chants.   We  demand  that  all  custom-house  taxation  shall  be  only  for  revenue. 

In  1880,  at  Cincinnati,  the  Democracy  reaffirmed  all  the  specifica- 
tions of  1876.  They  are  for  revenue  only.  Upon  this,  whether  my 
party  fail  or  not,  I  stand. 

Let  not  Democrats  or  Republicans  here  be  misled  by  "business 
men  "  as  to  the  specific  system.  Rather  lot  us  declare  with  Robert  J. 
Walker  that— 

There  is  anoilier  insunerable  objection  to  the  specific  system,  namely,  that  it  un- 
necoHsarily  and  invariably  taxes  labor  vastly  more  than  cai)ital,  and  the  poor  in  a 
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nmcli  greater  proportion  than  the  rich,  upon  the  goods  consumed.  Under  the  sys- 
tem of  specific  duties  of  so  much  per  pound,  or  yard,  or  gallon,  &c. ,  the  specific  duty 
is  the  same.  The  rich ,  who  purchase  the  costly  article  bearing  only  the  same  specific 
duty,  pay,  in  proportion  to  value,  less  than  one-half  what  is  paid  by  the  poor,  who 
purchase  a  cheaper  and  less  costly  article.  If  we  take  all  the  costly  articles  pur- 
chased by  the  rich  bearing  under  the  present  tariff  the  same  specific  duty  as  the 
infeiior  article  bought  by  the  poor,  we  will  find  the  difference  against  them  exceeds 
$20,000,000  a  year.  Such  is  the  iffimense  additional  tax  exacted  from  labor  under 
tEe  system  of  specific  duties. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Beck]  roundly  and  soundly  char- 
acterized the  injustice  of  the  specific  system  in  answer  to  the  author 
of  the  Morrill  bill.    Let  me  quote  : 

Perhaps  the  Senator  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  has  invented  a  system  under 
which  the  laboring-man  pays  90  per  cent,  tariff  tax  on  the  only  kind  oi  blankets  Jae 
can  afford  to  buy,  while  he  and  his  lordly  friends  pay  less  than  60  per  cent,  tax  on 
such  as  they  use,  and  in  like  proportion  "for  all  else.  How  long  would  a  law  stand 
in  the  State  of  New  York  that  taxes  the  residence  of  Mr.  Yanderbilt  or  Mr.  Stew- 
art, worth  $2,000,000,  no  more  than  the  residence  of  their  coachman,  worth  $2,000? 
That  is  specific  taxation.  Ad  valorem,  or  a  fair  percent,  tax  on  each  according  to 
its  value,  is  the  system  adopted  by  the  American  people  in  all  their  State  govern- 
mental affairs,  and  is  the  onlyjust  system.  Mr.  Walker  but  expresses  the  viewa 
of  all  disinterested  intelligent  men  when  he  says  : 

"Our  present  system  of  taxation  is  the  most  onerous  ever  imposed  upon  any 
people,  and  is  utterly  destructive  of  the  prosperity  of  our  country. 

"  Our  present  tariff  is  also  most  unequal,  oppressive,  and  unjust.  It  is  griev- 
ously onerous  upon  agriculture,  commerce,  navigation,  ship-building,  &c.  *  *  * 
The  present  tariff,  besides  the  tax  of  $150,000,000  a  year  upon  imports,  the  duties 
on  which  are  paid  by  the  people  into  the  Treasury  in  gold,  exacts  another  tax  of 
at  least  $350,000,000  a  year  in  the  enhanced  prices  of  rival  protected  domestic  arti- 
cles. This  can  be  readily  proved  by  comparing  the  prices  current  in  gold  of  such 
domestic  articles  with  the  prices  of  similar  articles  produced,  in  other  countries," 

Already  have  I  ciphered  here  the  excesses  of  the  tariff  when  gold 
was  at  a  high  premium,  and  when  a  thousand  millions  represented 
moneys  of  the  people  which  never  saw  the  Treasury,  but  went  into 
the  pockets  of  the  subsidized,  bounty-fed  paupers.  The  methods  by 
which  my  result  was  attained  are  of  record.  They  have  never,  been 
answered,  and  cannot  be  answered. 

I  have  learned  from  Judge  Montgolnery  Blair  that  the  tariff  of 
1846  was  the  product  of  the  brain  of  our  great  and  popular  New  York 
statesman^  Silas  Wright.  He  has  left  a  proud  record  for  human  free- 
dom in  other  regards ;  but  I  desire  now  to  quote  from  the  letter  of 
Eobert  J.  Walker,  of  the  30th  of  November,  1867,  vindicating  the 
tariff  of  1846.  Upon  his  platform  we  may  stand  to-day.  We  need  no 
more  revenue  than  he  estimated.  We  should  derive  it  from  the  sources 
he  indicated.    Here  is  his  programme  : 

This  revenue  of  $244,000,000  a  year,  as  a  maximum,  I  would  derive  from  three 
sources  alone : 

1.  By  a  tariff  for  revenue. 

2.  By  an  excise  on  wines,  malt  and  spirituous  liquors,  and  tobacco ;  abolishing 
all  other  internal  taxation. 

3.  By  a  tax  on  our  national  banks,  based  upon  just  and  fair  equivalents. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

A  tariff  for  revenue,  as  experience  has  shown,  instead  of  depressing  Improves 
all  industrial  pursuits,  including  manufactures,  and  vastly  augments  the  wealth  of 
the  country.  Under  the  tariff  of  1846,  as  shown  by  the  census,  our  wealth  increased, 
from  1850  to  1860,  126.45  per  cent. ;  whereas  from  1840  to  1850  the  increase  was 
only  64  per  cent. ;  from  1830  to  1840,  42  per  cent.,  and  from  1820  to  1830,  41  per  cent. 
So,  also,  from  1850  to  1860  our  agricultural  products  increased  95  per  cent,  and  our 
manufactures  87  per  cent.,  being  in  both  cases  nearly  double  any  preceding  ratio 
of  increase.  So,  also,  our  exports,  imports,  and  revenue  nearly  tripled  in  the  same 
period  of  time,  and  our  domestic  trade  rose  nearly  in  the  same  ratio.  This  aug- 
mented ratio  is  not  the  result  of  increase  of  population,  which  from  1850  to  1860  was 
less  than  36  per  cent.  The  Irish  famine  was  supposed  by  my  opponents  to  account 
for  the  increase  the  first  year,  although  th^  decreased  price  paid  abroad  that  year 
for  our  cotton  nearly  equaled  the  additional  sum  paid  by  England  for  our  bread- 
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stnffs  and  provisions.  Bnt  the  next  year  and  the  next,  bcfoie  any  gold  had  reached 
here  from  California,  our  exports  and  revenue  went  on  augmenting  in  a  correspond- 
ing ratio,  rising  in  eight  years  from  $22,000,000  under  thetarilf  of  1842  to  $04,000,000 
under  the  tariff  of  1846. 

PllEJUDICES  AS  TO  FREE  TRADE. 

The  first  prejudice  to  be  overcome  is  that  so  often  answered.  It 
isverhal.  It  relates  to  the  phrase  "free  trade."  "Godsave  us!"  said 
an  eminent  man^  "from  the  evil  spirit  and  from  metai)hors ! "  It  is  idle 
to  explain  that  freedom  and  trade  in  themselves,  together  or  separately, 
are  not  obnoxious  to  any  one.  No  one  champions  slavery  and  isola- 
tion. Free-traders  have  but  one  object:  to  be  rid  of  that  state  of 
affairs  which  forbids  nations  to  exchange  with  each  other  their  vari- 
ous products,  untrammeled  by  hostile  and  prohibitory  tariffs.  Free 
trade  would  remove  hinderances.  It  would  do  it,  while  affording 
proper  support,  by  customs  dues,  to  the  Government.  All  agree  that 
if  free  trade  were  universal  it  would  confer  great  blessings  on  man- 
kind. It  is  therefore  worth  approximating  to  it,  if  we  cannot  reach 
it.  Our  trade  is  only  free  as  to  exports ;  on  our  imports  the  exac- 
tions are  laid,  and  as  a  consequence  their  prices  are  raised.  If,  as  I 
claim,  free  trade  thus  considered  would  achieve  the  greatest  produc- 
tion at  the  least  cost,  who  ought  to  complain  ?  France,  Germany, 
Eussia,  and  the  United  States  are  the  victims  of  the  opposite  idea, 
with  what  results  as  to  population  and  wealth  in  comparison  with. 
Great  Britain  the  statistics  amply  demonstrate.  Free  trade  enables 
a  country  to  obtain  commodities  which  it  cannot  produce  at  all,  or 
at  a  disadvantage.  It  is  the  most  productive  employment  of  the 
forces  of  the  world.  It  would  have  every  country  produce  that 
which  will  bring  the  greatest  quantity  of  commodities.  The  amount 
of  our  losses  by  protection  is  to  be  measured  by  the  excess  of  the 
price  at  which  commodities  are  produced  over  that  at  which  they 
can  be  imported.  This  can  be  proved  by  bills  of  lading  and  the  ex- 
penses and  percentages  until  the  consumer  receives  the  article,through 
many  media,  from  the  producer  abroad. 

GRADES  OF  OPINION. 

There  are  three  classes  of  opinion  here : 

1.  Those  who  are  for  bounties  outright  and  are  bold  enough  to  say 
it.    These  are  high  protectionists. 

2.  Those  who  would  regulate  wages  and  relieve  in  part,  by  certain 
amendments  on  raw  materials.  Those  are  protectionists  of  the  same 
idea,  but  of  a  timid  quality. 

3.  Those  who  stand  by  the  constitutional  and  economical  idea  of 
raising  revenue,  and  revenue  only. 

Those  who  are  of  the  latter  class  are  popular  champions,  and  have 
the  courage  of  their  opinions.  They  neither  duck  down  to  the  clamor 
of  the  interested,  nor  violate  the  rules  of  constitutional  interpreta- 
tion. They  believe  that  this  Congress  has  nothing  to  do  with  regu- 
lating wages  or  prices.  Wages  and  labor  are  in  the  market,  to  be 
had  under  the  inexorable  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  those  who 
tinker  with  them  generally  do  it  to  harm  labor.  They  have  no  busi- 
ness to  bring  the  shop  into  Congress. 

RAW  MATERIAL. 

The  argument  for  ffce  raw  nuiterial  is  valid  ;  and  if  good,  is  good 
for  the  manufactured  article.  Besides,  sir,  who  is  to  judge  of  what 
is  raw  and  what  not?    The  argument  of  Ilamiltoii' that  no  duty 

should  be  laid  on  tlio  materials  of  a  manufacture  

Mr.  McLANE.    You  do  not  mean  Hamilton.    JIo  was  not  

Mr.  COX,  of  Now  York.  Yes;  I  will  put  it  right,  in  print,  if  not 
now. 
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Mr.  CARLISLE.    You  are  right. 

Mr.  COX,  of  New  York.  Yes.  Hamilton  oven  intended  to  help  one 
class  of  manufacturers,  the  maker  of  raw  materials,  to  the  discomfort 
of  another.  Is  salt  raw  ?  Yes,  in  one  sense.  It  enters  into  man- 
ufacture. It  is  the  chief  material  of  alkali,  and  alkali  of  glass.  Is 
leather  raw  ?  If  not,  what  are  boots  and  shoes  ?  What  is  the  test  ? 
The  labor  employed  ?  There  may  be  more  labor  in  getting  coal,  or 
in  growing  wool,  than  is  required  to  turn  the  raw  into  the  manu- 
factured article.  Perhaps,  a  farm-house  is  raw,  the  tools  of  trade, 
the  clocks,  and  the  human  machine  which  requires  caloric  as  much 
as  an  engine.  It  is  hard  to  tell  what  is  raw  and  what  product.  Bas- 
tiat  happily  hits  the  fallacy  (chapter  16)  as  to  the  admission  of  the 
raw  and  keeping  out  the  manufactured  product.  The  illusions  which 
he  dispels  on  this  topic  are  worth  perusal. 

So,  in  regard  to  American  ores — their  miners  demand  equivalent 
protection,  if  the  manufacturers  are  cared  for.  It  is  complained 
that  they  cannot  compete  with  the  Irish,  Spanish,  and  African  ores, 
owing  to  cost  of  labor,  which  are  transported  for  a  nominal  freight, 
if  not  as  mere  ballast.    The  very  mining  is  at  stake. 

Out  of  these  interferences  between  grades  of  labor  springs  a 
healthy  conflict  out  of  which  the  body  of  the  people,  the  consumers, 
may  get  their  dues  from  Government. 

It  touches  wool.  "Why,"  says  Colorado  and  Vermont,  "why  let 
in  the  raw  wool?  Is  it  not  prohibited  by  the  tariff  of  1868?  Is  it 
not  a  product  of  our  grazing  factory  ?  Our  money  is  invested."  Just 
so,  the  early  cotton  raisers  demanded  a  tariff  on  its  importation.  How 
can  they  compete  against  foreign  raw  cotton  ?  '  ^  True,  the  cotton- 
pod  suited  our  natural  elements  of  growth,  and  the  cotton-gin  came 
along  to  help,  and  we  undersell  the  world."  This  argument  is  as 
good  for  protection  on  the  raw  material  as  on  its  product,  but  no 
better.  Tax  our  manufacturers  more,  our  raw  material  less,  and 
thus,"  exclaims  the  mild  protectionist,  "  we  will  prosper."  "  No,"  ex- 
claims the  bounty-fed  gorged  manufacturer,  "  tax  all  out ;  and  our 
millenium  is  nigh." 

If  the  duty  on  the  manufactured  product  reduces  the  price,  as  some  " 
one  here  argued,  why  not  keep  the  duty  also  on  the  raw  material  ?  It 
is  vice  vei'sa. 

There  are  men  here  who  are  not  mealy-mouthed  protectionists.  I 
see  one  who  believes  and  is  not  afraid  to  say  that  the  tariff  is  to  be 
made  as  a  bounty.  So  much  cash  subsidies  drawn  from  sweating 
toil  should  be  handed  over  to  certain  persons  engaged  in  certain  man- 
ufactures. These  are  the  highway  robbers,  unmasked,  the  Jesse 
Jameses,  who  give  out  false  lights,  stop  or  wreck  the  train,  and  boldly 
go  through  the  passengers.  They  are  honored  when  shot,  buried  in 
the  sweet  consolations  of  religion  amid  admiring  friends,  while  the 
sneak-thieves  generally  receive  the  loathing  even  of  their  pals  in 
crime.  Nor  do  I  see  any  prospect  of  permanent  relief  in  the  plan 
proposed  by  my  colleague.  His  is  a  sort  of  compromise.  All  com- 
promises on  this  topic  will  fail.  Natural  laws  and  liberty  fight 
against  them.  It  is  no  mere  fatuity  or  fancy  that  the  stream  of  free- 
dom cease  to  flow  on  because  a  few  clever  business  men  are  shiv- 
ering on  the  bank,  wondering  whether  to  plunge  in,  or  to  put  on 
their  clothes  again  and  hurry  homeward. 

I  join  with  all  in  the  attempt  to  relieve  raw  materials  ;  but  let  us 
not  forget ^the  product.  I  should  be  glad  to  vote  in  the  direction 
of  freedom,  even  if  limited.  It  would  be  a  great  relief;  but  if  it 
stops  there  it  might  as  well  never  have  begun,  for  its  modicum  of  re- 


lief  only  adds  clamps  to  the  system  of  protection.  Especially  anxious 
to  get  at  the  details  of  the  tariff,  I  disfavor  all  attempts  to  be  partial 
in  the  final  relief  which  justice  and  equity  demand.  Nor  can  I  ever 
cast  a  vot«  for  the  inequity  of  the  specific  duty.  I  stand  on  the 
ground  of  184G  as  it  was  laid  down  by  Robert  J.  Walker,  airensdy 
cited,  and  so  ably  defended  by  Mr.  Senator  Bkck. 

I  agree  with  gentlemen  that  we  ha  ve  no  more  right  to  let  in  scrap- 
iron  or  foreign  ores  than  the  rails  or  other  manufactured  x>roduct; 
and  I  demand  as  much  freedom  for  one  as  the  other.  It  smacks  a 
little  of  partiality  in  piling  up  taxes  on  the  foreign  manufacture  and 
relieving  the  raw  material.  If  there  be  any  jjrinciple  in  the  resolu- 
tions of  my  colleague,  I  would  be  glad  to  find  it.  Certainly  my  col- 
league is  not  a  protectionist  in  the  intense  sense.  He  would  have  an 
adequate  revenue,  on  the  average  of  years,  to  give  all  the  protection 
needed.  What  is  that  protection  he  demands?  Rates  sufficient  to 
compensate  for  the  difference  in  the  wages  of  labor  here  and  abroad. 
He  would  have  an  "  equivalent  compensation  in  the  form  of  protect- 
ive duties  or  of  a  bounty  from  the  public  Treasury." 

But  I  do  not  criticisemy  colleague,  [Mr.  Hewitt.]  He  has  had  enough 
of  that  from  the  out-and-out  bounty-men.  It  is  to  his  credit  that 
they  attack  him.  The  clubs  under  his  tree  show  the  sweetness  of  the 
fruitage  which  he  would  bring  to  the  liberties  of  interchange.  Let 
ITS  welcome  him,  going  out  even  half  way  to  his  succor.  Like  David 
A.  Wells  and  others,  who  were  protectionists  of  the  old  school,  when 
the  impulse  and  momentum,  with  these  attacks,  grow  under  the 
incentive  of  his  generous  nature,  he  will  lead  us  to  those  quiet  past- 
ures by  the  still  waters  which  he  pictures  as  the  finality  of  the  tree- 
trade  doctrine. 

RECIPROCAL  BRIGAT^DAGE. 

Only  one  advantage  we  have  now — debate.  We  cannot  amend 
the  pending  bill  so  as  to  revise  the  tarift'  in  any  particular.  I  need 
not  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  an  advocate  of  the  thorough  revis- 
ion of  the  tariif.  I  have  fought  that  fight  here  under  worse  auspices 
than  now.  I  would  not  temporize  with  middlemen,  straddling  men, 
or  "business"  men. 

This  is  my  thesis :  no  more  revenue  than  is  needed  for  frugal 
administration  and  to  pay  the  interest  on  our  debt.  No  branch  of 
industry  protected  at  the  expense  of  others. 

The  incidental  protectionist  is  an  incidental  bounty  beggar.  If 
the  incident  is  good  so  is  the  principal.  An  apple  is  still  an  apple, 
though  called  a  russet  apple.  If  a  rogue  steals  my  watch  and 
chain  it  is  called  robbery.  The  watch  is  the  princi]3al  thing ;  it 
keeps  time.  The  chain  is  only  an  incident;  it  is  ornamental  prop- 
erty. HoAV  can  one  be  virtuous  iucidentally  ?  He  who  is  for  ''rev- 
enue only"  is  opposed  to  stealing  generally.  He  is  therefore  on  my 
platform,  and  with  tiiosc  iiic,i<leutally  olf  that  platform  I  have  noth- 
ing in  common  on  tiiis  topic;  no  more  than  with  the  principal 
brigand. 

I  ha  v(;  1i(',;m-(1  i  ;),rgu(id  liere  by  a  gcutlouiaii  whose  views  dre  against 
protection  that  he  would  vote-  (or  i  Ukm  uusc  he  would  make  reprisals. 
He  would  have  <'i,  ))onnty  for  Iiis  h>c,;(,I  occupations  because  others  were 
grabbing  from  him,  and  Ik;  rniiHti  gej,  civrn.  I  hav(i  seen  even  Ken- 
tnckyjust  liave  a  liMJo  tempi, jiXion  to  gel,  even  with  Michigan  on 
coj)per,  protected  4r>  p<  r  cciit.  Kr.n  t  ncky  wjuits  clu^aper  copper  for 
her  Jioiirbon  stills,  and  gets  buck  on<'-ii;(lf  in  a  bounty  on  hemp, 
foreign  grass,  Jnt(^,  of  ov<'r  20  p- r  (  ('iif,.  M;i.ine  is  c(mt(>nt  to  allow 
jbor  old  ship-yaixls  to  go  to  grass,  for  lier  lumber  is  ]>rotected  ovei" 
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17  per  cent.  Massachusetts  groans  for  cheap  jSTova  Scotia  coal,  which 
Pennsylvania  denies ;  but  she  makes  up  for  the  loss  of  the  caloric 
for  her  mills  in  other  ways.  She  wants  a  market  against  protective 
Canada,  hut  is  content  with  a  steal  on  dress  goods,  worsted,  &Ci^,  of 
60  or  70  per  cent.,  and  on  cottons  of  every  kind  of  niake-up  of  from 
35  to  58  per  cent.  Louisiana,  not  without  reluctance,  rolls  a  sweet 
morsel  under  tongue  with  the  50  per  cent,  and  more.  [Laughter.] 

But  we  must  allow  North  Carolina  something  on  pea-nuts  [laugh- 
ter] and  Connecticut  35  per  cent,  on  corsets  and  hair-pins!  Penn- 
sylvania, ever  dear  and  expensive,  makes  coal.  Out  of  coal  she  gets 
a  quarter  of  a  dollar  protection  out  of  every  dollar  imported.  In  fact, 
she  allows  no  coal  to  come  in  except  a  half  million  worth.  Scierlce 
has  drawn  out  of  the  coal-tar  exquisite  aniline  colors  for  dresses  and 
ribbons  to  decorate  the  beautiful  women  of  my  Congressional  district. 
[Laughter.]  They  might  be  called  " blooms  of  carbon ! "  [Laugh- 
ter.] Upon  these  raw  materials  thus  manufactured  she  gets  a  duty 
of  68.48  per  cent.,  so  mixed,  specific  and  ad  valorem,  as  to  stick  worse 
than  the  original  tar !  If  Massachusetts  growls  at  this,  Pennsylvania 
feeds  the  industrious  infant  on  a  fish  diet  of  sardines  at  45  per  cent. 
Wheeling  and  Pittsburgh  are  unhappy  because  their  glass  is  not  pro- 
tected enough.  They  get  110  on  a  certain  size  of  plate  glass  and 
from  32  to  80  on  other  kinds  but  still  they  see  through  a  glass  darkly, 
till  California  and  Illinois  come  along  to  fill  it  with  high  spirits,  run- 
ning up  on  the  scale  of  patriotic  fuddlement  as  high  as  325  per  cent. 
[Laughter.]  Tin  is  a  x^roduct  that  ought  to  be  as  cheap  as  sugar  or 
potatoes  or  salt ;  but  tin-men  complain  of  the  tariff  as  hurting  them 
on  the  "raw."  CarjDets — ah!  was  there  ever  so  grand  a  larceny? 
From  50  to  75  yards  are  taken  at  the  custom-house  for  every  100 
brought  in,  and  all  that  might  come  and  does  not  has  its  effect  to 
aggrandize  the  robbery.    We  know  who  gets  these  bonuses. 

When  it  comes  to  this  reciprocal  bounty,  there  is  a  loving  kindness 
between  adverse  interests.  It  is  so  charming.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
song  in  Mascotte.  The  shepherd  swain  sings  to  his  Phyllis,  "  More 
than  turkeys  I  love yjou.  "  [Laughter.]  She  responds,  More  than 
sheep  I  you  love."  [Laughter.]  And  one  sings,  "Gobble,  gobble, 
gobble  I "  [Laughter.  ]  And  the  other  responds,  "  Bah-h  ! "  And 
the  country  echoes  "  Gobble  I "  and  "Bah ! "  and  they  silently  steal 
away.    [Great  laughter.] 

In  many  instances  these  reciprocities  of  larceny  are  wanting.  The 
nickel  is  limited,  like  the  copper,  to  one  man  or  a  firm,  and  silk  to  a 
Jersey  city.  Bessemer  is  held  by  a  few  persons,  like  paper  pulp  ; 
and  the  codfish  by  a  limited  class,  which  does  not  even  allow  a  hog 
to  come  in  and  be  cured  with  free  salt,  and  only  protects  the  latter 
14.1  per  cent,  on  his  bristles.  [Laughter.]  A  man  is  shaking  with 
the  chills  out  on  the  Maumee,  or  in  Egypt,  Illinois — I  observe  my  good 
friend  [Mr.  Townshend]  shaking  now  [laughter] — when  lo!  a  firm 
in  Philadelphia  is  caught  stealing  about  four  pills  in  ten  of  the  man's 
quinine.  [Laughter.]  The  firm  was  not  compelled  to  disgorge ;  but 
it  was  caught  and  told  not  to  do  it  again,  or  do  it  so  as  not  to  be 
caught  flagrantly  doing  it.  That  was  well ;  but  it  is  only  one  of 
hundreds  of  articles  in  these  tariffs  in  which  the  larceny  is  both  mu- 
tual and  continued. 

BUY,  IF  YOU  WOULD  SELL. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  yon  answer  the  various  fallacies  of  pro- 
tection, including  the  wages  sophism,  the  protectionist  shifts  his 
ground.  He  says :  "Oh,  wages  are  a  reason,  biit  not  the  reason  for 
protection.  Hamilton,  Carey,  Greeley,  and  others  placed  it  upon  surer 
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foundations,  namely,  protection  promotes  more  aH.sociation  among 
our  people,  develops  liome  trade,  creates  more  interdependence,  and 
gives  greater  variety  to  employment."  This  fallacy  has  been  ex- 
ploded a  thousand  times.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  idea  of  making  a 
tariff  to  affect  wages.  The  tariff  has  reference  to  our  trade  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home.  The  great  grievance  is  that  we  are  givin^r  for- 
eigners the  pretext  to  cut  us  off  from  selling  to  them.  Our  pork  is  dis- 
eased, our  breadstuffs  too  cheap,  our  manufactures  too  ingenious,  or 
some  other  pretext  will  be  made  to  kill  the  trade  which  brings  to  us 
foreign  gold.  Sir,  to  sell,  you  must  buy.  I  have  argued  that  barter 
is  the  only  continuous  and  i)rosperous  kind  of  exchange. 

Buy,  if  you  would  sell .  Thus  Great  Britain  grows  great  in  tonnage 
and  commerce.  In  ten  years  up  to  1879  she  increased  her  tonnage 
by  7,000,000,  and  we  lost  140,000  tons.  As  to  commerce,  where  is  ours 
as  an  exporting  nation?  Twenty-four  millions  of  dollars  against 
Great  Britain's  four  hundred  million.  Even  at  our  doors  in  North  and 
South  America  they  undersell  us.  Why  ?  Because  she  does  not  burden 
her  commerce  with  exactions. 

Our  adversities  in  commerce  and  navigation  make  it  imperative 
that  we  should  look  abroad  for  our  trade.  That  trade  must  be  barter. 
If  we  sell  our  surplus  abroad,  we  must,  in  the  end,  to  keep  the  market^ 
buy.  This  is  the  principle  of  political  economy  laid  down  by  John 
Stuart  Mill.    (Cap.  21,  Principles  of  Pol.  Econ.) 

It  is  undeniable  that  without  imports  there  can  be  no  exports,  and 
mce  versa.  There  is  no  economy  in  exporting  as  much  as  we  can  and 
bringing  nothing  back  except  money.  Trade  will  cease  if  there  be 
not  real  compensation.  There  must  be  two  parties  to  be  benefited, 
otherwise  trade  will  die. 

Antagonism  when  aroused  leads  to  retaliation.  It  is  stronger  than 
self-interest.  "You  are  getting  it  all;  we  so  little  in  return.  We 
will  punish  you.  If  you  are  not  prohibited  altogether,  you  shall  be 
restricted."  It  is  the  substance  of  Canning's  dispat-ch,  which  is  the 
spite  of  one  who  deems  himself  unfairly  treated : 

In  matters  of  commerce,  the  fault  of  the  Dutch 
Is  siting  too  little  and  asking  too  much ; 
"With  equal  advantage  the  French  are  content — 
So  we'll  clap  on  Dutch  bottoms  twenty  per  cent. 

[Applause  and  laughter.] 

The  argument  that  we  must  look  only  to  a  home  market  has  also 
been  answered  a  thousand  times.  It  presui^poses  free  trade  limited — 
limited  among  the  States.  It  forgets  that  what  is  good  among  the 
States  is  good  among  the  nations.  If  it  bo  an  economic  argument, 
irrespective  of  patriotic  self-sacrifice,  this  would  be  valid  as  a  reason. 
But  if  good  between  Ohio  and  New  York,  Texas  and  Missouri,  why 
not  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  Mexico  and  the  United 
States?  There  should  be  no  limitation  except  for  revenue.  Judge 
Douglas  once  favored  a  Zollverein  of  American  nations  for  this  pur- 
1)080.  I  hii.ve  proposed  tliat  the  congress  of  sucli  nations,  including 
the  Dominion,  which  tlio  I'resideut  may  call,  should  consider  this 
Mnity  of  our  gcuor;j  l  iiitcicsts  in  tJiis  hemisphere. 

OKSIIMICT  ALL  TIlADlfi! 

This  idea  of  obsl  i  iici  ing  iiiid  iettering  trade  was  ])roperly  illus- 
trated by  my  col](5;i,i;(i<i  IVoni  the  w.iJiiie  (li,stri(;t  of  New  York,  [Mr. 
HiS(JO(;k.]  In  a  short,  i-esponsc  i-ojin  ;M-gimMMil,  (or  removing  impedi- 
ments to  our  <;omm(>r(;e  h<;  Hi.iicd  \vil,h  hohlncsH  and  ])erspicuity 
of  vitnv,  and  in  a  (M)ini)reh(M)Hi  vc,  ciiliii,  and  |)hiio,soi)hic  manner,  his 
idea  of  a  taril'i".    No  raw  maUM  lal  disUu  biHl  the  loiXy  serenity  of  his 
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economic  thought.  He  would  obstruct  in  order  to  protect.  Let  me 
quote  his  remarks.  On  the  5th  of  March,  1882,  (Recokd  No.  57,  page 
5,)  my  colleague  is  reported  to  have  said  that  all  the  burdens  that 
are  imposed  upon  the  importations  to  this  country  were  in  the  direc- 
tion of  protecting  the  industries  of  the  United  States ; "  and  refer- 
ring to  the  burdens  of  the  consular-system,  he  said  its  cost  was  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  character  of  protection  with  the  imposts  that  we 
lay  upon  those  goods." 

Should  not  this  precious  statesmanship  be  preserved.  Let  me  help 
it  to  some  illustrations.  The  first  that  occurs  to  me  is  that  iised  by 
the  countryman  of  Adam  Smith,  [Senator  Beck.]  My  colleague 
may  not  see  its  pungency.  When  the  Ohio  Eiver  freezes  up  there  is 
a  coal  famine  in  Cincinnati  and  prices  go  up,  and  the  coal-fields  of 
Western  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  rise  in  price.  This  is  an 
obstruction  to  trade ;  and  my  colleague,  if  he  had  lived  in  Cincin- 
nati, as  I  have,  during  a  winter,  would  appreciate  the  value  of  unin- 
terrupted trade,  but  if  he  were  a  coal  merchant  or  proprietor  he 
would  not.  By  parity  of  reasoning  he  would  oppose  the  good  appro- 
priation bills  for  rivers  and  harbors,  while  he  would  favor  the  bad, 
since  the  good  removes  obstructions  and  the  bad  destroys  navigation, 
jneti  we  do  not  find  him  making  discriminations.. 

The  protectionist  would  tear  down  our  colleges,  because  the  teach- 
ers cannot  in  teaching  ethics  fail  to  teach  the  liberalities  and  not  the 
slavery  of  interchange.  He  would  destroy  the  inductive  philosophy, 
which  Bacon  originated  and  Newton  and  Farraday  and  Adam  Smith 
practiced,  because  it  holds  that  an  aggregation  of  facts  enables  reason 
to  generalize.  Does  not  free  trade  poison  the  fountains  of  knowl- 
edge ?  He  would  bury  the  dead  Latin  of  Bacon's  inductive  philosophy, 
whose  translation  is  that  there  is  nothing  practical  unless  theoretical ; 
because  he  would  not  have  the  facts  except  in  mangled  disjecta  mem- 
bra,  scattered  and  incongruous  fragments,  with  no  philosophy  as  the 

theory." 

He  should  rejoice  in  the  snags  of  the  Missouri,  the  crevasses  of 
L:Ouisiana,  tear  away  the  jetties  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
glory  in  the  overflow  of  that  Father  of  Waters ;  but  he  does  not,  be- 
cause his  heart  relents  when  he  sees  human  suffering  and  scarcity, 
though  on  the  tariff  he  would  obstruct  commerce.  In  one  case  he  is 
a  philanthropist ;  in  the  other,  an  economist.  By  the  same  process  of 
reasoning,  he  would  have  our  phosphates  turned  over  to  foreigners ; 
for  would  it  not  obstruct  vegetable  growth ;  our  forests  burned ; 
would  it  not  make  shelter  more  costly ;  our  mines  flooded  and  spoiled  ; 
would  it  not  make  less  easy  and  more  costly  to  obtain  the  tools  of 
trade  and  the  needs  of  life  ?  Would  he  not  make  the  sky  brass,  and 
dose  the  windows  of  heaven  that  crops  should  fail ;  for  is  not  abun- 
dance the  cause  of  woe  ?  Would  he  not  rob  his  own  loved  Onondaga 
wells  of  their  64  per  cent,  on  salt  in  bulk  by  obscuring  the  sun,  which 
evaporates  their  waters,  and  allow  the  pork  of  Cincinnati  equally 
with  the  codfish  of  New  England  to  have  salt  free  from  abroad  ? 

The  theory  of  my  colleague  is  that  of  obstruction,  scarcity,  mo- 
nopoly. When  we  theorize  upon  a  basis  of  facts,  they  say :  ''Oh, 
your  theories  are  beautiful  and  true ;  they  are  fine  ;  fit  for  common- 
wealths of  angels,  but  not  for  practical  society.  It  is  the  same  old 
nonsense."  So  said  my  friend  frc^m  Michigan,  [Mr.  HoRR ;]  but  I  ask 
him,  is  it  old  or  new  nonsense  which  says  that  the  same  protection  puts 
oatvS  up  and  salt  down  at  the  same  time  ?  When  we  thus  theorize,  they 
call  it  the  same  old  "  nonsense."  To  be  sure,  we  must  repeat ;  we  can 
SLGt  with  every  morn  vary  the  multiplication  table,  or  change  the  pre- 
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cession  of  the  e(^uin<)xe8.  There  is  an  order  and  a  law  in  nature  su- 
preme. If  we  say  two  and  two  are  four,  it  is  the  same  old  nonsense ; 
we  ought  to  call  the  result  seven.  It  would  be  so  novel  and  striking. 
We  say  abundance  is  a  blessing  and  scarcity  a  curse;  it  is  old  non- 
sense, as  old  as  the  famine  of  Egypt.  We  ought  to  say  that  famine 
makes  scarcity,  and  scarcity,  high  prices,  and  that  i)lenty  begets 
cheapness,  and  low  prices  are  detrimental  to  industry. 

INSECTIVOUOUS  ANNOYANCKS. 

Protection  is  insectivorous.  It  feeds  on  the  larger  body.  It  if* 
parasitic.  It  was  said  by  Professor  Riley,  a  naturalist  of  the  Smith- 
sonian, in  a  humorous  illustration,  that  there  are  birds  of  ill  omen 
who  tear  holes  in  cows  and  sheep  and  deposit  their  eggs  therein. 
These  hatch  out  lizards.  They  fatten  on  the  animal  j  ust  as  protec- 
tionists fatten  on  agriculture.  But  the  animal  does  not  die  at  once. 
The  lizards  in  time  are  driven  off  the  body  and  buried  in  the  ground 
and  come  forth  again  in  the  form  of  birds  like  their  parents.  It  is 
the  analogue  of  protection.  It  may  not  kill,  owing  to  the  native 
strength  of  the  cow  or  sheep,  but  it  is  very  troublesome.    [Laughter.  3 

This  clamor  of  protection  is  a  croak ;  it  is  not  a  rational  speech. 
It  began  after  developing  its  infantile  ways  as  a  tadpole  in  search  for 
worms  and  insects.  It  grew  so  in  damp  weather,  in  the  laud,  that 
people  thought  it  rained  frogs.  After  a  surfeit,  the  infant  began  to 
appear  in  public  as  a  leader  of  fashion ;  he  works  out  of  his  old  skin 
deftly  and  swallows  it,  then  he  begins  to  croak  again  at  the  satisfac- 
tion of  consuming  a  part  of  himself.    [Laughter.  ] 

LITERATURE  AND  POTATOES. 

Let  me  instance  some  of  the  objects  to  be  secured  at  once  without 
a  commission.  Take  newspapers,  i^eriodicals,  and  magazines.  The 
removal  of  the  duty  will  increase  the  revenue.  The  duty  now  is 
$30,000  per  year,  while  it  costs  the  Government  $38,000  per  year  to 
carry  that  portion  which  comes  in  free  of  duty  by  mail.  The  postal 
treaty  estops  the  compensation.  The  leap  from  periodicals  to  pota- 
toes is  quite  a  long  one,  but  the  tariff  bridges  the  abyss.  There  is 
quite  an  importation  of  German  cabbages  and  Irish  potatoes  going 
on.  It  is  part  of  the  paternal  care  of  the  Government.  The  quota- 
tions at  Boston  when  I  saw  them  last  month  were  for  wholesale  of 
the  principal  kinds ;  the  retail  quotations  being  20  to  30  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  wholesale:  Early  Rose  and  Prolifics,  $1.10  to  $1.15; 
•  Chenangoes  and  Jacksons,  90  to  95  cents ;  imported  Irish  potatoes, 

85  to  90  cents — all  per  bushel  of  60  pounds  each.  But  for  Ireland 
what  chance  would  there  be  for  a  poor  man  to  indulge  in  the  luxury 
of  potatoes  ?  The  crop  in  this  country  is  entirely  inadequate  to  the 
demand,  and  this  has  been  the  situation  for  some  years  past.  The 
great  bulk  of  i)otatoes  received  at  Boston,  New  York,  and  Baltimore 
are  imported  from  the  British  maritime  provinces,  and  yet  our  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  exact  15  cents  per  bushel  on  every  bushel  so 
imported,  and  this  on  a  plimo  necessity. 

CONDENBEI)  MILK. 

A  company  proposes  to  make  coihIcuhcmI  milk  ;  they  find  that  they 
can  make  it  licro  Ixittcr  and  cheaiu'-r  (han  in  Hwit/culand.  Why  do 
they  not?  The  condensed  milk  contains  about  32  ])er  cent,  of  its 
weight  of  pure  su^ar ;  the  tarilf  adds  4  cents  a  i)ound  to  this  sugar; 
tlie  tin-p]at(i  tarili'  cr)nic,s  in  to  biinU^n  the  cans,  and  tlie  natural  ad- 
vant:iges  (ixhahi !  This  is  the  system  wliich  the  Agricultural  Bureau 
herahls  as"lij-irily  (ix(!d"  011  the  Amcjican  Uov(iniiiicnt. 
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COPPER  RING. 

A  copper  ring,  with  niclsel  and  lead,  made  a  tariff  raid.  They 
got  enough  to  make  the  trade  nearly  prohibitory.  Copper  keeps  up 
the  price  15  per  cent,  above  the  English  price.  They  have  a  surplus 
which  they  send  off  to  cheap  markets,  and  take  a  bond  of  the  pur- 
chaser for  its  consumption  in  Europe.  Somebody  here  is  hurt,  the 
cartridge-mak6r  perhaps  most ;  but  one  copper  company,  on  a  capi- 
tal of  $2,000,000,  declares  80  per  cent,  dividend.  You  want  this  fact 
to  go  to  a  commission,  and  a  commission  made  up  of  infants  and  pau- 
pers who  cry  out  for  more. 

Mr.  KELLEY.  Will  the  gentleman  from  New  York  allow  me  a 
question  ?  " 

Mr.  COX,  of  New  York.  No,  sir ;  my  time  is  limited.  I  draw  the 
line  of  prohibition  on  you. 

Mr.  KELLEY.  I  only  wanted  to  say  that  the  last  Democratic  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  could  not  dispose  of  the  single  subject  of 
sugar  alone  during  the  whole  Congress. 

Mr.  COX,  of  New  York.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Kelley]  is  speaking ;  but  I  do  not  value  his  remarks,  specifically. 
[Laughter.]    In  fact  he  is  prohibited.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  TUCKER.    He  is  smuggling. 

Mr.  COX,  of  New  York.  He  is  an  instance  of  all  high  tariffs.  It 
leads  to  smuggling,  even  in  debate.  [Laughter.  ]  The  gentleman's 
policy  taxes  little  children,  babies  even. 

Mr.  KELLEY.    Not  your's.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  COX,  of  New  York.  I  have  no  doubt  somebody  has  lost  some- 
thing by  the  fact  of  my  not  being  perpetuated  ;  but  before  I  call 
attention  to  these  taxes  on  the  babies,  I  desire  to  say  that  if  I  had  a 
child  and  he  did  not  opi30se  these  high  tariff  bounties  I  would  dis- 
own him.  [Laughter.] 

TAX  ON  CfflLDREN,  MENAGERIES,  ETC. 

The  little  girl  cannot  play  with  her  doll,  nor  the  boy  whiz  his  top, 
nor  the  mother  wash  her  offspring  with  soap,  except  at  an  expense 
of  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  their  cost  for  the  domestic  privilege. 
[Laughter.  ]  If  the  mother  gives  her  child  castor-oil  she  pours  down 
148  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  [laughter ;]  if  the  child  does  not  enjoy  the 
dose,  there  is  a  25  per  cent,  bowl  as  the  recipient  of  the  contents  of 
its  tender  stomach.  And  though  she  ' '  wash  it  with  niter  and  take  to 
it  much  soap,  yet  the  iniquity  is  marked  before  me,  saith  the  Lord," 
for  the  soap  is  taxed  40  per  centum  !    God  heln  the  child ! 

Mr.  TOWNSHEND,  of  Illinois.    How  about  candy? 

Mr.  COX,  of  New  York.  I  am  coming  to  that  in  a  moment,  my 
honey.    [Great  laughter.] 

If  she  wraps  the  little  dear  in  a  plain  bleached  cotton  night-shirt, 
it  has  a  nightmare  of"5^  cents  per  square  yard  specific,  [laughter;] 
when  the  child  awakes  in  the  morning  fretful,  she  combs  its  little  head 
at  35  cents  ad  valorem,  [laughter;  ]  if  she  would  amuse  it,  she  rolls 
it  over  a  Brussels  carpet  at  90  cents  per  square  yard,  or  gives  it  con- 
fectionery made  of  refined  sugar  at  4  cents  a  pound  tax,  and  25  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  ;  if  it  tears  its  little  panties,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kelley]  sews  them  up  with  sxjool-thread  taxed 
at  three-quarters  of  its  value.  [Laughter.]  Why,  if  she  used  a 
shingle  to  bring  the  little  "toddling  wee  thing"  to  its  senses,  as  the 
honorable  gentlemen  can  recall,  the  cost  would  be  enhanced  at  the 
rate  of  17  per  cent,  taxation.  [Laughter.] 

If  the  youngster  has  a  patriotic  inclination  on  our  Fourth  of  July, 
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his  fire-crackers  are  taxed  as  a  patriotic  luxury  at  ^1  extra  a  box, 
and  tlie  bunting  which  furnishes  the  flag,  though  but  23  cents  a 
pound,  costs  121  per  cent,  extra,  while  the  band  plays  on  instruments 
taxed  at  30  cents.  She  takes  him  to  the  menagerie  to  study  natural 
history.  There  is  the  zebra,  symbolic  of  a  mixed  ad  valorem  and 
specific,  [laughter,]  and  the  stately  giraffe,  higli  x>i"otection,  [laugh- 
ter,] the  royal  tiger,  and  unicorn  of  Holy  Writ  at  20  per  cent.  And 
the  procession  of  elephants !  Every  one  20  per  cent.  True,  Jumbo, 
for  purposes  not  to  be  mentioned,  is  excluded  by  the  affidavit  of  a  con- 
sistent protectionist!  but  the  log-chain  that  holds  his  huge  legs  binds 
the  monster  in  protective  chains !     [Laughter.  ] 

WHAT  BELIEF  HAVE  WE  HAD? 

From  these  insectivorous  exactions  some  attempt  has  been  made 
here  as  a  remedy.  The  remedy  is  almost  laughable,  when  the  quan- 
tity of  the  insects  is  considered.  We  have  had  free-trade  reports 
onlittle  matters  from  these  protectionists  on  the  Ways  and  Means. 
The  relief  was  almost  an  infliction — it  was  so  small.  But  we  have 
borne  them.  Our  consolation  is  that  which  Pope  found,  when  ho 
said  of  the  English  in  their  regard  for  the  colonies  :  ''We  can  al- 
ways bear  the  afllictions  of  others  with  Christian  fortitude."  Yet 
the  princix)le  of  free  trade  was  established  by  these  very  few  bills  on 
small  subjects. 

Think  nangM  a  trifle,  though  it  small  appear, 
Small  sands  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year, 
And  trifles  life. 

CHEAP  CLOTHING. 

In  the  Record,  Ko.  26,  page  2,  it  appears  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  reported  a  bill  to  make  free  of  duty  clothing  from  abroad 
for  colored  people.  This  was  done  out  of  charity.  It  was  a  good 
object.  .  I  endeavored  to  extend  its  blessings  and  to  cover  white 
persons.  It  gave  no  revenue  and  no  protection.  It  was  entirely 
free  trade,  and  it  is  a  monument  to  the  principle. 

BIBLES  FREE. 

It  appears  also  that  my  eloquent  friend  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Speer,  ] 
in  No.  47,  page  26,  sought  to  refund  the  duties  on  2,100  copies  of  the 
revised  Bible.  His  fine  classical  speech  is  a  tribute  to  our  princi- 
I)le,  but  it  is  partial. 

Why  not  as  well  discriminate  in  favor  of  one  book  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament of  one  revision  as  another?  Why  not  let  in  Luke  free  since 
he  employs  the  purest  Greek,  and  place  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Paul 
at  20  per  cent.,  since  their  dialect  is  more  Hebraic?  Why  disallow 
the  original  papyrus  copies  from  coming  in  free  along  with  the  glue 
by  which  the  pulp  of  the  papyrus  plant,  after  being  rolled  into  pa- 
I)er,  is  stuck  together.  Besides  there  are  apocryphal  books;  let 
this  commission  decide  about  them.  Lot  them  ascertain  to  a  cer- 
tainty whether  Paul  wrote  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Some  com- 
missioner in  the  Bessemer  stool  business  might  inform  this  vulgar, 
heathenish  Congress  on  that  head.  If  we  are  to  liave  discrimination 
in  this  reform,  some  commissioner  in  the  printing-paper  business 
Hhould  point  out  whether  the  uncial  or  cursive  characters  are  the 
fountains  of  the  version.  Then  wliat  will  the  connuission,  unless  wo 
liave  atheologian  on  it,  do  with  the  palimpsests?  'J'hesc  are  scratched 
Hhects,  which  Jiave  been  restored.  Will  they  bo  taxed  ?  They  are  now 
frco.  Wljat  inquiry  will  tliey  make  as  to  the  autlienticity  of  the  old 
codices  out  of  wliicli  tlie  revision  is  dniwn  ?  As  a.  h*(ii)resentative  of  a 
Catholic  constituency  1  want  to  know  if  His  Grace  Cardinal  McClos- 
key  could  not  boon  the  commission,  since  wo  have  favored  the  Prot- 
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estant  revision,  and  keep  tlie  tax  on  the  Douay  edition,  tlie  English, 
standard  in  the  Catholic  Church,  from  which  it  is  drawn.  Give  me 
leave  also  to  have  my  old  college  mate,  Dr.  Fisher,  of  Yale,  associated 
with  his  grace,  that  Saint  Jerome  and  his  vnlgate  may  not  fall  under 
the  ban,  so  that  we  may  discreetly  inquire  whether  the  Latin  editions 
made  by  the  great  Dalmatian  should  be  specific  per  page  or  ad  valo- 
rem. What,  sir,  as  to  Luther's  edition  of  1522?  Why  should  King 
James's  edition  be  taxed?  Ithasalready  gone  through  a  commission  of 
scholars.  Macaulay  calls  it  a  stupendous  work,  which,  if  everything 
else  in  our  language  should,  perish,  would  suffice  to  show  the  whole 
extent  of  its  beauty  and  power.  Even  the  skeptical  Huxley  could 
not  admire  it  enough.  You  allow  the  correction  of  its  120,000  defects 
to  come  in  free  ;  but  the  great  original  cannot  come.  I  believe  this 
House  has  allowed  a  Chinese  Bible  to  come  in  free.  Is  that  so  ? 
A  Member.    Yes ;  that's  so. 

Mr.  COX,  of  New  York.  Well,  then,  even  the  Chinese  edition  of  the 
Bible  has  been  made  free  by  our  protective  Congress ;  but  other  tea- 
box  literature  with  Chinese  is  cumbered.  [Laughter.  ]  I  think  I  can. 
hear  the  learned  discussion  of  our  commission  on  this  biblical  tariff. 
They  must  renew  the  terrible  philomachy  of  the  learned  doctor's  ques- 
tion :  Was  it  a  dish  or  a  charger,  namely,  a  war-horse,  on  which  the 
damsel  brought  in  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  ?  This  is  mooted.  My 
friend  from  Georgia  favors  the  dish.  The  gallant  gentleman  from 
the  blue-grass  country  would  naturally  favor  the  horse.  Is  the  uni- 
corn a  wild  ox  or  a  rhinoceros  ?  This  should  be  referred  to  Fore- 
paugh  or  Barnum,  on  the  commission.  Were  the  men  that  were 
cast  into  the  fiery  furnace  in  their  coats,  their  hosen,  their  hats,  or  in 
their  trowsers,  their  tunics  and  their  mantles  ?  This  is  a  hefty  theo- 
logical disputation.    Is  it  demon,  satan,  or  devil  ? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  They  leave  Hell  out  of  the  revised  Bible  and  let 
it  in.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  COX,  of  New  York.  Yes.  They  are  not  partial  to  Hell^  else 
why  raise  the  question  :  Is  it  Hades  or  Hell  ?  [Laughter.] 

But  I  forbear — the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  might  give  us  a 
b-ill  settling  these  questionable  i:)oint8,  so  as  to  educe  from  their  quiet 
repose  the  scholars  of  this  House,  and  not  leave  these  questions  to  the 
mongers  in  iron  and  the  owners  of  spindles. 

PAPER  AND  PULP." 

What  a  solemn  farce,  this  freeing  of  a  certain  Bible,  when  we  tax 
paper  and  to  make  knowledge  dear.  Besides,  we  neutralize  all  the 
natural  advantages  of  a  protection  on  paper-making  by  other 
burdens;  60  per  cent,  on  felt;  48  on  the  copper-wire  cloth;  16  per 
cent,  on  soda-ash,  and  from  30  to  60  per  cent,  on  coloring  materials, 
and  keep  out  crude  fibers  of  wood  to  help  a  paper-pulp  monopoly, 
one  of  whose  advocates  finds  my  generous  arguments  too  much  for 
him,  because  too  general. 

WILD-ANIMAL  TAX. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Kelley] — 
Where  is  he  ?  He  seems  to  have  left.  [Laughter.  ]  I  want  to  show 
that  he  is  an  incidental  free-trader.  He  will  not  deny  that  on  occa- 
sions he  has  reported  bills  to  allow  animals  to  come  in  free.  True 
they  were  for  a  show,  or,  as  he  advised  me,  to  teach  zoology.  But 
he  is  none  the  less  a  free-trader,  but  he  does  not  go  far  enough.  The 
tax  on  the  noble  king  of  beasts  is  20  per  cent.,  and  it  is  the  same  on 
the  anthropoid.  Why  not  discriminate  in  favor  of  the^bear  against 
the  lion,  for,  as  the  song  says : 

The  bear  he  never  can  prevail 

To  lion  it,  for  want  of  tail. 
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The  editor  of  tlie  New  York  Times  was  shocked  at  my  playful  re- 
marks when  the  bill  came  up  about  free  clothing  for  poor  blacks. 
He  disliked  any  humor  on  these  topics  ;  but  I  have  here  his  edito- 
rial arguing  that  bears  are  chargeable  with  20  per  cent,  because  com- 
posed of  grease ;  or  perhaps  10  per  cent.,  because  '^unspecified  grease," 
and  "hair  unmanufactured."  When  he  saw,  however,  that  ''lead 
in  pigs  and  bars  "  was  2  cents  a  pound  he  was  disposed  to  increase 
the  duty.  He  wants  to  know  whether  foreign  bears  on  the  vine-clad 
hills  of  France  have  not  had  lead  put  into  them  ?  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kelley]  would  free  hears  and  load  down 
^'pigs,"  and  both  for  Pennsylvania,  because  pigs  are  iron  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  animals  elsewhere.  [Laughter.] 

When  I  asked  the  gentleman  why  he  granted  this  limited  relief  he 
said  it  was  to  teach  natural  history.  This  is  a  confession  that  the 
present  tariff  on  wild  animals  is  a  burden  on  zoological  knowledge. 

It  is  a  tax  on  zoology.  If  it  were  a  fair  tariff  it  should  tax  all 
animals  which  enter  our  ports ;  not  merely  man  with  the  iron  in  his 
blood,  but  the  monkey  from  which  he  is  said  to  be  derived.  It  should 
not  merely  tax  the  cattle  and  sheep  of  foreign  meadows,  whose  fat 
and  lean  are  made  by  that  cheap  labor  called  the  sun,  but  the  fishes 
which  swim  in  the  waters,  whether  canned  like  sardines  in  a  box  or 
casked  like  whales  in  their  blubber.  There  is  difficulty  in  drawing 
the  line  in  the  animal  kingdom.  We  call  some  animals  vegetables, 
because  built  up  by  organic  food,  like  the  Venus's  flytrap,  which  lives 
on  the  fly ;  or  whether  with  sensation  and  voluntary  motion  they 
consume  oxygen  and  give  off  carbonic  acid.  Mushrooms  sometimes 
exhale  carbonic  acid  instead  of  consuming  it.  Let  the  mushroom  be 
taxed  as  a  warning  to  scientists.  Besides,  should  there  not  be  a  tax 
levied  proportionate  to  their  digestive,  absorbent,  circulating,  re- 
spiratory, and  especially  the  excretory  systems?  Why  not  tax  a 
moUusk  as  well  as  a  vertebrate  ?  You  tax  the  brain  product,  books, 
revised  editions  of  the  Book,  why  not  tax  the  brain  itself  according 
to  its  value  ?  Why  not  tax  the  ulna  and  phalanges  ?  You  tax  phos- 
phates. The  body  is  full  of  them.  So  of  carbonates,  sulphates,  and 
chlorates  of  soda  and  oil.    Let  them  all  be  taxed,  if  any. 

If  Jumbo  can  come  in  free  for  breeding  purposes,  let  his  incident 
be  taxed,  ivory  and  his  trunk  beexaminedby  vigilant  custom-house 
ofificers.  Or  let  him  be  referred  to  a  commission ;  they  will  then  have 
two  elephants  on  their  hands.  One  elephant  at  a  time  is  enough 
for  the  gentleman  from  Pennsytvania,  [Mr.  Kelley.]  [Laughter.] 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kelley]  introduced  to 
the  last  Congress  a  joint  resolution  to  refund  to  the  society  of  the 
Sons  of  St.  George,  Philadelphia,  $1,440.25  in  gold,  being  the  amount 
paid  upon  the  colossal  statue  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  (H.  R. 
No.  151,  second  session  Forty-fifth  Congress.)  He  had  already  freed 
from  the  tariff  cage  all  wild  animals  when  imported  by  zoological  so- 
cieties. What  did  this  tribute  to  free  trade  signify  i  Who  is  this 
patron  saint  of  England,  always  associated  with  the  dragon,  whoso 
image  is  to  be  admitted  free  into  this  country?  Well,  he  is  a  saint, 
and  about  as  much  of  a  saint  as  the  present  English  rulers  who  cap- 
ture and  detain  our  citizens.  Ho  began  his  career  about  the  fourth 
century,  in  Cilicia.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  birthplace.  It 
js  said  that  ho  was  a  parasite  in  his  early  career  of  so  mean  a  typo 
that  ho  would  sell  himself  for  a  cake.  He  became  a  contractor  to 
«npply  bacon  to  the  troops,  and  cheated  tho  government  and  barely 
escaped  death.  Ho  wan  a  liigh  y)roteotioni8t  and  tavored  native 
industry  in  Egypt.  [Laughter.]  When  in  Egypt,  he  embraced 
Christianity  and  became  a  Greek  bishop.  His  pliancy  gave  him  power 


and  lie  began  persecution  against  the  Trinitarians.  He  raised  a  re- 
bellion and  bad  to  leave,  but  was  allowed  to  return  to  Egypt,  where 
he  showed  himself  very  cruel.  He  was  finally  dragged  out  of  prison 
and  torn  to  jDieces  and  his  remains  burned.  His  admission  to  this 
country  with  his  effigy  of  the  dragon  is  a  pretty  contribution  to  free 
trade  under  the  auspices  of  protection.  It  looks  as  if  Philadelphia 
were  corrupted  by  British  gold.  [Laughter.] 

BIG  BURDENS— COTTON-TIES. 

While  they  were  about  it,  relieving  wild  animals  and  mythic  drag- 
ons, and  revisions  of  the  Bible,  why  did  they  not  relieve  on  larger 
matters  ?  Let  me  illustrate  the  greed  of  overprotected  manufact- 
urers and  their  supreme  indifference  to  the  rights  of  others  and  that 
general  good  which  they  profess.  This  illustration  concerns  our  great 
product  of  cotton.  Few  facts  are  more  strongly  in  point  than  the 
recent  repeated  assaults  on  the  Treasury  Department  to  extort  a 
high-taritf  ruling  in  regard  to  cotton-ties.  What  is  the  iron  cotton- 
tie  ?  It  is  a  recent  invention.  It  is  a  strap  of  hoop-iron,  provided 
with  a  sort  of  buckle.  It  has  many  advantages  over  the  old-fash- 
ioned rope  used  in  baling  cotton.  When  the  existing  tariff  was 
enacted  this  tie  had  no  existence.  It  had  not  yet  been  invented. 
The  tariff  could  not  and  did  not  provide  for  it,  excepting  under  that 
convenient  clause  and  cloak — "  not  otherwise  provided  for." 

The  cotton-tie  was  obviously  a  manufacture  of  iron  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  As  such  its  legal  rating  for  duty  was  clearly  35  per  cent, 
ad  valorem.  But  at  first  it  was  rated  as  hoop-iron,  1^  cents  per  pound, 
equivalent  to  about  70  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  It  continued  to  be  so 
rated  until  some  inquisitive  person,  doubtless  urged  by  bribes  of 

British  gold,"  made  the  discovery  that  a  manufactured  article  in- 
vented twenty  years  after  the  tariff  was  framed  must  be  an  article 
"  not  otherwise  provided  for ; "  and  the  Treasury  Department  treach- 
erously sustained  this  un-American  view.  The  tax  was  reduced  to 
35  per  cent.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  conflict.  That  conflict  still 
rages.  The  manufacturers  rush  to  Washington.  They  clamor  for 
help.  They  propose  a  bill  for  the  infant.  They  have  been  protected 
a  hundred  years  on  the  plea  of  being  aided  in  infancy.  They  must 
have  pap — pap — pap.  They  cannot  yet  make  a  simple  iron  strap  with- 
out a  protection  of  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem !  What  did  I  say — 35 
per  cent.  ?  They  demand  70  per  cent. !  They  have  35,  yet  they  lan- 
guish under  it,  or  pretend  to.  ''A  tax  of  35  per  cent,  is  not  enough 
for  our  necessities ;  give  us  the  privilege  of  screwing  70  per  cent, 
from  the  planters  on  our  goods  or  we  shall  perish ! " 

In  their  pleadings  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  these  infants 
of  tender  years  find  a  guardian  ad  litem  in  my  friend  from  Ohio,  [Mr. 
McKiNLEY.  ]  They  pray  for  a  mere  bagatelle  in  the  way  of  a  bonus. 
Said  one  of  them :  ''A  decision  in  favor  of  the  manufacturers  would 
make  a  difference  of  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  cents  per  bale  of  cotton 
to  the  planter."  Ten  or  twelve  cents  a  bale !  What  a  pitiful  matter 
to  refuse !  Where  is  the  boasted  large-heartedness  of  the  Southern 
planter  that  he  haggles  over  a  pittance  like  this ! 

Unfortunately,  .however,  the  Southern  planter  ciphers  on  a  slate. 
He  is  as  deft  as  the  Yankee  manufacturer.  The  cotton  crop^now  runs 
to  6,000,000  bales.  Ten  cents  a  bale  is  $600,000.  The  littlb  trifle, 
then,  w^hich  the  manufacturers  want  over  what  the  tariff  now  gives 
them  is  |600,000  a  year.  The  whole  tax  which  they  ask  the  South- 
ern planter  to  bear  on  the  single  item  of  cotton-ties  is  twice  that 
sum,  or  $1; 200, 000  annually.    This  impudence  deserves  monumental 
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"brouze.  It  is  none  the  less  brazen  when  apjjlied  to  farmers  as  well 
as  planters. 

ARE  FARMEE8  m'EIlESTED  ? 

You  give  tlie  farmer  a  little  douceur  on  his  oats,  hut  you  tax  Ms 
trace-chains  nearly  60  per  cent.  The  elegant  gentleman  shines  in  his 
carbonic  gem  at  only  10  per  cent ;  but  the  vast  repertory  of  carbon 
which  God  has  pressed  out  of  vegetable  nature  into  coal  thro7igh  tlie 
cycles  of  time  is  taxed  at  60  per  cent,  for  caloric  to  run  the  mill  and 
warm  the  shivering.  The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Ciiace  j 
stands  up  here  arrayed  in  rubies  and  pearls,  at  10  per  cent.,  "biit 
his  carpenter  constituent  pays  on  an  average  50  per  cent  on  his  saws. 

Mr.  CHACE.  I  trust  the  gentleman  will  allow  me  a  word  just 
here.  Those  saws  to  which  he  refers  sell  for  less  money  in  this  «otm- 
try  than  they  sell  for  in  any  other  country  on  this  earth. 

Mr.  COX,  of  New  York.  Take  the  tariff  off  and  see  how  mncli 
less  they  will  sell  for. 

Mr.  CHACE.  The  Disstons  export  them  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  they  are  sold  as  cheap  here  as  they  are  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  COX,  of  New  York.    Then  why  do  you  want  a  tariff-f 

Mr.  CHACE.  If  you  had  been  here  yesterday  and  heard  my  speecli 
you  would  have  heard  why. 

Mr.  COX,  of  New  York.  Thank  you.  I  will  read  it.;  it  wiU  1>© 
one  of  my  surprises  hereafter.    [Laughter.  ] 

I  meant  to  ask  why  the  worker  on  Providence  Plantations is 
to  be  charged,  in  addition  to  the  tax  on  his  tools,  58  per  cent,  for 
sitting  down  on  a  carpet-tack.  [Laughter.]  Oh,  yes!  you  giveth© 
farmer  of  Maine,  who  raises  potatoes,  his  15  cents  a  bushel  to  come  out 
of  the  poor  man  of  my  city ;  but  you  tax  his  plow  and  shovel  45  per 
cent. 

Every  product  of  the  farm  is  protected,"  sings  a  sweet  choms 
here.    Such  a  chorus  reminds  me  of  the  verse  as  to  the  frogs  : 

Sons  of  tlie  swamp,  witli  lungs  of  leather, 
Let  113  raise  one  voice  togetlier ! 

[Laughter.] 

One  member  picks  out  oats,  another  grain,  another,  of  a  gentl<3 
turn,  sheep ;  another,  of  a  ruder  type,  hogs ;  and  so  they  say  tiiat 
the  farmers  are  protected,  and  that,  too,  with  their  great  crops  and 
big  surplus,  the  price  regulated  by  the  foreign  demand  for  the  sur- 
plus and  the  independence  of  the  farmer  assured  by  the  demand! 
Farms  protected!  Why,  if  there  be  anything  that  neither  has^  nor 
asks  for  Government  aid  in  the  way  of  bounty,  it  is  the  farming  pjx>- 
duct.  There  is  a  perpetual  vendue  for  him  at  home  and  abroad. 
Look  at  his  list.  Take  the  ijjyical  American  wools,  the  great  staples 
of  beef,  pork,  corn  and  wheat,  butter  and  cheese,  cotton  and  hay^ 
lard  and  tallow,  fruits  and  vegetables  fresh  and  canned.  Who  asks 
to  y)rotect  pctroleiun,  turpentine,  rosin,  ordinary  ha  v<  I  ware  and  agii- 
cultural  impleiuc/iitH,  coai'se  cottons,  starch,  and  scorers  oC  other  arti- 
cles, which,  if  the  tarilf  were  off,  would  not  bo  iucrca-Kcd  in  inipor- 
tatioii,  and  which,  if  we  liad  free  trade,  would  seek  ioreii'u  markets  ? 

J /'I  he  niaiket  for  a,gri(Miltura-l  products  have  not  liad  a  l)ett(n-  mar- 
]<<-t  iiiidci'  pi()t,(^c,l,ion  iJia.u  uudcr  a,  I'ewiiue  tarilf  the  (lU(^siiioll  is 
H<'ijihMl.  1<\)V  j;W(;nl-y  yca.i'.s  the,  (afUKTM  who  produ(;(5  tlie  great  bnik 
of  our  product,  li.ivr  wailed  lor  a.  hcttcr  home  market,  ilave  tiwy 
had  it?  Jn  jH(i()  our  agricdIhiraJ  exports  Avere  |21)r>,0()(>,000,  or  78.81 
per  cent,  of'the  wliole  aruoiint;  in  1870  lliey  were,  ,0(K),000,  or 79 
per  cent,  of  t  he  w]u)le  anioiml,;  in  IHHOtJiey  were  |(;h5,H<;7,000,  or  8(5} 
percent,  of  the  wlioh)  auiount ;  in  1881  they  werc^  |7:{(>,000,000,  or  83 
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per  cent,  of  the  entire  exports.  To  secure  this  home  market — home 
market — they  paid  at  least  25  per  cent,  more  for  domestic  goods  than 
they  would  have  paid  but  for  protection.  On  five  billions'  worth  of 
^oods  $1,125,000,000  more  have  been  paid  than  they  could  have  been 
imported  for,  and  all  for  the  home  market.  To  secure  this  home 
market  the  little  surplus  of  |730,000,000  was  foreign  export.  It  re- 
quires much  patience  to  argue  this  over  and  over  again. 

It  is  enough  to  make  every  pig  on  every  farm  grunt  in  derision ; 
every  bull  in  every  pasture  bellow  in  laughter!  [Laughter.]  A 
protective  tariff  to  prevent  Canada  and  France  competing  with  us  in 
bread  and  meat- stuffs !  Hah!  hah!  he!  he!  ho!  roars  out  univer- 
sal nature !  No  wonder  the  Mississippi  lost  its  channel  at  the  ridicu- 
lous suggestion.  Old  ocean,  bearing  on  its  bosom  to  the  needy  of 
Europe  our  immense  surplus  of  the  farm,  from  the  cheese  and  apples 
of  New  York  to  the  cotton  and  corn  of  the  South  and  Westj  thun- 
dered its  ironic  fun  at  the  ridiculous  suggestion ! 

Farming  in  New  England  and  New  York  does  not  pay  ?  Who  asks 
to  protect  them  against  the  rich  soil  of  the  West  ?  Their  farms  are 
in  some  places  deserted,  and  what  is  cultivated  is  running  into  larger 
farms ;  but  the  little  tub  throTrn  to  the  whale  is  in  the  shape  of  pro- 
tection against  foreign  potatoes  and  Canada  grain.  The  idea!  It 
would  make  Adam  Smith  or  even  Horace  Greeley  turn  over  and  laugh 
in  their  graves. 

GREATER  REVENUE  BY  LESS  RATE. 

Gentlemen  may  think  that  the  larger  the  duty,  and  the  larger  the 
catalogue  of  duties,  the  more  the  revenue.  No  more  puerile  statement 
was  ever  made.  In  1880  your  tax  on  tannic  acid,  196  per  cent.,  gave 
|693  revenue ;  on  your  tax  on  chloroform,  119  per  cent.,  we  get  $638 ; 
chicory  is  102  per  cent,  and  yields  $7,352  revenue ;  out  of  acetate  of 
soda,  222  per  cent.,  we  get  $20 ;  and  how  many  scores  of  articles  from 
which  you  get  nothing  as  revenue,  even  at  lower  rates  than  these. 
A  certain  article  is  used  for  painting — whiting  and  Paris  white ;  it 
is  taxed  240  per  cent.,  out  of  the  importation  of  which  we  raised 
$18,000  revenue,  and  to  it  we  add,  as  protection,  the  heavy  freight. 
It  will  be  found  no  insect  of  a  tax.    It  annoys,  but  it  burdens  as  well. 

The  history  of  the  repeal  of  the  English  tariffs  will  illustrate  the 
increase  of  the  revenue  by  the  reduction  of  rates  and  articles. 

CONCLUSION. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  come  to  this  debate  with  no  very  sanguine 
hope.  The  commission  bill  will  pass.  We  are  speaking  at  a  funeral, 
but  it  is  a  funeral  which  suggests  the  resurrection  and  the  hope  of  lib- 
erty. A  good  crop  abroad,  a  poor  crop  here,  will  startle  the  farmer  and 
planter  into  heedful  thought.  Our  prosperity  and  the  influx  of  gold  as 
a  consequence  of  our  good  crops  and  their  profitable  outlet  have  made 
the  people  believe  that  we  are  doing  well  because  of  our  tariff.  We 
have  done  well  in  spite  of  it.  We  have  met  the  reform  of  the  tariff 
with  bated  breath,  like  the  man  in  the  fable  who  prayed  to  Jupi- 
ter. He  was  advised  not  to  pray  so  loud,  for  Jupiter  might  hear 
him.  Now,  we  have  gained  courage  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  The 
selfish  legislation  of  man  cannot  always  defeat  natural  laws  or  the 
dispensations  of  God.  I  will  not  indulge  in  Utopian  dreams  of  a  near 
future  of  unfettered  liberty  to  trade.  The  intense  material  and  greedy 
system  will  take  time  for  its  uprooting.  But  the  time  has  come 
when  even  Republicans  in  this  House  and  old-time  Democrats,  too, 
who,  forgetting  for  a  season  the  beneficent  tariff  of  1846  and  1857, 
championed  protection,  are  coming  within  the  fold.  They  come  cau- 
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tiously ;  they  find  irrational  pretexts ;  they  argue  about  compensating 
tariff's  to  arrange  wages,  but  they  are  coming.  Once  seeing  the  li^ht, 
even  tbougb  it  but  glimmer,  they  will  be  leaders  in  that  principle 
which  would  augment  the  common  stock  of  human  blessing  to  the 
detriment  of  none.  At  this  moment  a  brave  statesman  of  Spain,  Sa- 
gasta,  with  the  aid  of  liberty-loving  Castelar,  is  endeavoring,  against 
open  revolt  in  Catalonia  by  the  misguided  protectionists  of  the  man- 
ufacturing regions  to  proclaim  liberty  of  trade  so  as  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  Peninsula.  He  will  enforce  it ;  and  we  stand  in  this 
boasted  land  of  liberty  clamoring  for  more  bounties  to  the  favored  and 
gorged  few.  America,  sir,  may  yet  pioneer  the  way  among  the  na- 
tions in  the  cultivation  and  elevation  of  science,  art,  manufactures, 
taste,  and  amenities  which  are  the  result  of  that  intellectual  and 
moral  condition  that  flows  from  unrestricted  interchange,  when  the 
differences  of  soil,  climate,  production,  and  society  will  be  so  far  ob- 
literated that  the  human  race  will  be  advanced  in  its  spiritual  and 
loftier  aspirations. 

This  progress  commands  the  inner  and  solemn  agencies  that  mark 
our  own  race,  land,  and  era.  The  pauseless  energy  of  steam  and  the 
fleet  forces  of  lightning  are  harnessed  for  the  triumph  of  liberty — 
liberty  to  the  plow,  the  loom,  and  sail — liberty  to  dispose  of  one's 
labor,  the  precious  pearls  of  which  upon  the  brow  of  this  century- 
are  set  as  crown  jewels  of  democratic-republican  exaltation  of  indi- 
vidual and  national  life. 

Is  it  not  time  for  the  toilers  of  our  time,  so  fruitful  in  progressive 
thought,  to  recognize  the  idea  that  the  greatest  economy  and  moral- 
ity is  to  be  found  in  freedom  ?  If,  sir,  to  conserve  law  with  liberty 
burdens  must  be  laid  upon  labor,  then,  let  it  be  remembered,  when 
we  create  taxes  and  tarifts,  that 

All  that  freedom's  highest  aim  can  reach, 
Is  but  to  lay  proportionate  loads  on  each. 

[Applause.] 
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